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How can 


T just happens that this New Jersey 
I egg is being boiled with manufac- 
tured gas... a fuel that’s a product of 
Koppers coke making. 

Boiling the egg with manufactured 
gas means a saving of natural gas. And 
that’s good. Because the nation’s re- 
serves of natural gas are far from in- 
exhaustible. And while no other coun- 
try in the world has been more richly 
endowed with natural resources than 


a boiling egg 


America, wars and the march of tech- 
nology have dangerously depleted 
them. 

When theyre gone, they’re gone. 
And America’s goose is cooked. 

Today. Koppers is doing every- 
thing it can to conserve natural re- 
sources. 

Koppers conserves natural gas by 
supplying gas manufactured from 
coal, of which America has several 
hundred years’ supply. Koppers con- 
serves our forests by pressure-treating 
timber to make it last 4 to 5 times as 
long in service. Koppers conserves 
petroleum .. . by helping to develop 


prevent a cooked goose? 


processes and facilities for extracting 
gasoline from coal. Koppers con- 
serves coal by constructing coke ovens 
that make coal a more efficient and 
long-lasting fuel. And Koppers helps 
to conserve mineral deposits by pro- 
ducing plastics from which may be 
molded many articles formerly made 
with metal. 

Yes, even the boiling of an egg may 
be significant in the effort to conserve 
the resources of America. And Kop- 
pers is proud that it has become 
known as “the industry that serves 
and conserves.” Koppers Company, 
Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


MAKING COKE, gas, chemicals of all kinds are just some of the ways in which Koppers 
serves industry and you. Koppers also manufactures flexible couplings, piston rings, roofing 
and paving materials, propellers, bituminous coatings. It designs and builds coke ovens, 
steel plants, by-product plants. And it is a leader in the woced-preserving industry. 
There are many Koppers products and services that will help your business, 
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UARCO business forms 


avoid delays with Uarco. Carbons come pre-set, copies perfectly aligned, Also— 
avoid re-copying. A single writing makes every copy the job requires. 
avoid rieedless errors. Most errors occur when forms are re-copied; but not with Uarco. 


Use Uarco business forms, and avoid the things that make paper work costly. Save 
time and money all along the line... writing . . . distributing ... checking... filing. 


You can save, no matter what type of business you’re in—no matter how large or 
| small. Your Uarco Representative will show you how. Call him in for a complete 
survey—there is no cost or obligation. 


UARCO INCORPORATED, 


[ pAN 84 C O Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. 


Offices in All Principal Cities. 


INCORPORATE O 


BUSINESS FORMS for instance ... with Uarco E-Z-Outs, one writing 


) produces every copy the job requires. No carbon mess... car- 

ea | bons are already interleaved. Copies are held neatly together 
for later additions—then detached with one simple operation. 
E-Z-Outs are only one of many Uarco business forms serv-' 
ing every business, large or small. 








SINGLE SET FORMS 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS AND REGISTER FORMS 










































FIRE 


is YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 
| ~ MR. EXECUTIVE! 


The property loss is appalling enough. But the 
loss of time . . . production ... records... is so 
great that 40 per cent never start business again. 
This is a challenge to management. It is a chal- 
lenge to you to prevent such destruction in your 
properties . . . and it can be done with proper 
executive attention through Randolph’s F P C* 
Plan. 


The Randolph F P C Plan is based on official 
recommendations of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. It provides executives with a sim- 
ple method of being sure that all precautions are 
taken ... of exposing any weak spots in the fire 
defénse campaign early enough to do something 
about it. 





Be sure that enough panic-proof extinguish- 
ers are available to stop fires where they 
start. The Randolph Extinguisher with its 
thumb trigger instantly smothers the fire 
with snowy carbon dioxide—a dry, odorless gas 
which is harmless to motors and machines—even 
fabrics and foods. It does not freeze or deterior- 
ate. ... Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Any inexperienced person can use a Randolph 
and stop a fire in those first precious seconds 
before it spreads. 













Send today for Randolph's F P C (*Fire Prevention 
Check-up) Plan. It comes to you without obliga- 
tion. It’s remarkably simple. Any businessman 
can put it into operation at once. It provides you 
with a method of making sure fire will find no 
weak spots in your prevention campaign. 
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Dealers-Distributors: Write for information about open territory 






















LETTERS —— 


Hindu or Moslem? 


. .. Being a regular subscriber of you 
magazine, I should like to point out a fey 
errors in your story 
on Mr. Jinnah 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
20): (1) Mr. Jin- 
nah is not the son 
of a Hindu con- 
verted to Islam, but 
a Moslem by birth. 
(2) It is not a 
prerequisite of vir- 
tue in Islam to wear 
a beard or attend a ¥ 
mosque for prayers. ee 
A Moslem can say _ Wide word 
his prayers any- Jinnah 
where. However, I 
have personally seen Mr. Jinnah in 4 
mosque on numerous occasions . . . 






ZuLFIKAR Ati Buutto 
Los Angeles 


>... There are certain discrepancies inf 

- ° + . . ry 
your facts: Khwaja Nazimuddin, successory 
to Jinnah, is not a knight; he renounced 
the title in August 1946; Jinnah was not? 
born a Hindu... se 


Omar Kuretsut 
Los Angeles % 


>... Jinnah was born and died a Moslem, & 
as did his father and grandfather before! 
him... ‘ 
U. A. Ansari 
Press Attaché 
Embassy of Pakistan ' 
Washington, D.C. 


Because of Jinnah’s obscure origins, no 
indisputable evidence on the subject has 
yet been found. The Pakistan Consulate 
and the Commonwealth Relations Office in 
London say that Jinnah was born a Mos- 
lem in the city of Karachi. However, 
many other sources, including biographers, 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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«|| Ewer skid with an 80-tfon load? 
No. 
a F 
A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires They have developed special truck 
ie. tires for many purposes, and improved 
ad- I strip mining coal, huge trucks, tendent examines this type B. F. Good- truck tires for all purposes. Today, 
ing, often the size of a railroad car, haul rich tire on an 80-ton truck ready fora every B. F. Goodrich truck tire in 
og the coal from the digging pits many _— day’s hauling. sizes 8.25 and up for use either off or 
"Pan miles over improvised roads. Sharp In addition this tire has the protec- on the highway is built with a nylon 
eded rocks, shale and coal slash at the tires _ tion of a nylon shock shield—layers of | shock shield. Truck tires with the 
ere as they roll along. When wet, the _ elastic nylon cord under the tread. nylon shock shield can be secured 
mane, thick clay underfoot often makes the This shock shield protects the tire from your B. F. Goodrich dealer at no 
rain pits slippery. Trucks used to slide, slip | body against impacts and bruises,  €xtfa Cost. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
ay. and bog down in this kind of going. lengthens tire life, makes more tires Akron, Ohio. 
pal To meet this traction problem and __ recappable. 
, All at the same time provide protection Mine operators have said this tire 
r the against tread cutting, B. F. Goodrich — gives them better service than they (nes 
ma engineers studied mine conditions, have ever received before. BY 
“en designed a special tread which pre- Helping anyone who has a trans- 
° en vents side slipping and resists cutting. portation problem is typical of the F G d L 

In the picture a Kansas mine superin- | work of B. F. Goodrich engineers. B. s 00 rich 









& Film, photographic papers and cameras are made at General Aniline’s 
ANSCO Division factories at Binghamton, N. Y. 


i 
: 


@B Fine dyestuffs, textile auxiliaries, chemical specialties 
are produced at this 100 acre General Aniline works at Grasselli, N. J. 





In these new modern factories of the 
OZALID Division, at Johnson City, N. Y., are 
made the Ozalid reproduction machines 
and sensitized papers. 
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REP 


to the Owner 





You may not be aware, or perhaps have 
forgotten, that as a citizen and taxpayer, 
you are part owner of: 

A dyestuffs and chemicals works, with 
46 buildings, at Grasselli, N. J...a second 
plant for similar products, with 37 buildings, 
at Rensselaer, N. Y...a group of factories 
producing film and cameras in Binghamton, 
N. Y...a plant for manufacturing facsimile 
reproducing machines and sensitized paper 
stocks, at Johnson City, N. Y...chemical 
research laboratories employing almost a 
thousand people ... some 4,000 products, 
several thousand patents, and assorted 
quick assets ...the whole lot known as 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. 

The Corporation consists of a number 
of old American firms, one dating back to 








AZO DYE CHEMIST seeks most favorable 
conditions under which compounds react. 





1842. Foreign investors secured majority 
control, and managed the Corporation 
until 1941 when it was taken over by the 
United States government—and is now 
operated by authority of the Attorney 
General of the United States, and run by 
business men like any other American 
company. The government holds almost 
all of the Corporation’s stock .. . which 
is where you come in. 


Tue purpose of this—the first of a 
series—and succeeding advertisements, is 
to acquaint you with the workings of an 
important all-American enterprise. 

General Aniline has gross assets of 









INSPECTORS working in the dark check 
finished Ansco film for defects before packing. 





more than $100,000,000...last year did a 
business of $75 million, paid $30 million 
plus in wages and salaries to some 10,000 
employees, and $3,620,000 in taxes (about 
five cents of every dollar received) to 
local, State and Federal governments . . 
earned a profit of $3,333,000. In the first 
half of this year, sales exceeded $44 
million—2z5% ahead of the same period 
last year, with a profit of $3,651,000. 


More important than the earnings, 
however, is the Corporation’s present and 
potential usefulness to you. 

The color in so many things you see or 
wear comes from General Aniline... 
largest source of high quality dyes in this 
country, and a major supplier of essential 
chemicals tothe textile and other industries. 
With the world’s dyestuff production well 
below pre-war capacity, the field offers 
increased opportunities to this company. 

Ansco, perhaps the best known division 
of the Corporation, is the second largest 
producer of film and eameras in the world 
... supplies photographic materials for the 
motion pictures, industry, medicine, and 
education...has given the amateur the 
first color pictures he can develop himself. 

Ozalid facsimile reproducing machines 
used in offices and drafting rooms... 
more efficient, faster and cheaper than 
photostat or blueprint reproduction. ..and 
Ozalid sensitized papers are the products 
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DYE SAMPLES of every lot made are 
laboratory tested, filed for future reference. 


of another division, at Johnson City, N. Y. 
General ‘Aniline is the only producer 
of iron carbonyl powder in demand for 
electronics equipment, radio and television 
...with potentially large markets in a 
variety of other industries. 

A new pilot plant just completed at 
Grasselli will make acetylene compounds, 
which promise revolutionary developments. 

The sales rights to “Glim’’, a detergent 
developed by the Corporation’s chemists 
in the thirties, were sold recently to B.T. 
Babbitt, Inc. General Aniline will supply 
the essential ingredients to Babbitt. 

The Corporation’s patents also present 
breath-taking possibilities of new products 
and new profits. 


In THE Central Research Laboratory at 
Easton, Pa., and in the laboratories of the 
individual divisions, research is carried on 
to find new and better products, and better 
and cheaper methods of production . . . to 
insure future growth and leadership. 

General Aniline hopes to contribute 
more to your comfort and pleasure, and to 
the country’s welfare... As your trustees 
and representatives, the management is 
trying to prepare the Corporation for this 
larger role, as one of the best companies 
to buy from, and to work for... worth 
knowing and worth watching. 





SPHERICAL TANK holds carbon monoxide 
used to make iron carbonyl and derivatives. 


NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








NOW! PLAY BOTH TYPES 0 
PAIGED G-E CONSUL 








" GE ELECTRONIC 
LP RECORD PLAYER 


MODEL 119 


| Model 119- Try and 





G-E Automatic Phonograph 


G-E Electronic Reproducer 


G-E Natural Color Tone Radio 


Modern Lowboy 


me 
del 19 for new 45 min 
rw slight extra cost) VA 


Space-Saving 


G-E Electronic Playe 
LP Records (optiona 


Enjoy the new 45 minute LP (Long Playing) records at their very best. 
Play standard records—automatically—in the glorious beauty of natural 
color tone. Listen to radio made more sensitive, more powerful by G-E 
Alnico 5, “heart” of the 12” Dynapower speaker. G.E.’s lowest priced 
console Model 119 comes in walnut, mahogany or blond oak. The new 
G-E electronic player for long-playing records is available at slight extra 


cost. See this great space-saving value today. It’s performance-engineered 
at Electronics Park. 


General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.¥ 


Gou can foul your confilence tn — 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


170-G10NT 


GORD 
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LETTERS 





(Continued from Page 2) 

the India Delegation to the United Na- 
tions, The New York Times, Reuters, and 
the Oriental Room of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, insist with equal vehemence 
that Jinnah was born a Hindu and later 
converted. 


Russian Art 
In Newsweek, Oct. 4, you ran a picture 
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(apparently retouched by the Russians) of 
Zhdanofi’s funeral. What strikes me even } 


more than the curiously static quality of 
the picture is the presence of trees and 
foliage in the background. Were they 


painted in, or are there really woods in or ' 


near the Red Square in Moscow? 


Cart YEPSEN 
New York City 


> What gripes me is the smart-alecky re- 
mark enclosed by parentheses in your 
caption. It’s true that some of the march- 





Sovfoto 


Camouflaged trees and faces? 


ers have long white faces, but that is 
strictly because they are more or less bald. 
To say that they resemble corpses is an 
insult to those of us not lucky enough to 
have curly tops. 


: JosepH WELCH 
Philadelphia 

The original photo-print indicates that, 
as with many official Russian photos, art- 
ists had done some elaborate “improving” 
on the faces and background. 


Senator’s Side 

In Periscope (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 20) you 
made the statement: “Revercomb has 
agreed to work for liberalization of the 
law [Displaced Persons Act] ...” As pub- 
licly stated by me during the special ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress, I express the 
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A touch of the heel, a tightening of the rein, a press 


of the knee—and the good horse responds, almost 
as if it had been spoken to. 


In the world of fibers rayon, too, responds with 
instant understanding. 


Specify your lustre, for instance—and rayon re- 
sponds with dull, semi-dull, or bright. 


Rayon fibers can be had in any length—or in an 
endless filament. They can be made thick or thin, 
smooth or rough. 


For rayon responds to man’s commands, because 


Bur ington Mills 


the Life of America’ 


““Woven into 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 


Maker of Women’s Wear Fabrics * Men’s Wear Fabrics * Decorative Fabrics * Cotton Piece Goods and Yarn’ * Hosiery * Ribbons 


The 


Responsive 


Horse 
is a 


(,ood Horse 


man alone is the master of this fiber. Man does not 
raise rayon—or grow it. Man makes it. Hence it 
is independent of climate’s rigors and nature’s 
plagues. 


Man has harnessed the rayon fiber. Technically, 
he has learned to combine it with numerous other 
fibers. Imaginatively, he has conjured up innu- 
merable uses for it. 


For example, the 3 billion dollar Women’s Wear 
industry is one of many industries that owes its 
present stature largely to rayon. Today more than 
2/, of the Women’s dresses sold in America are 
made of rayon. 


Women’s Wear is only one of rayon’s countless 


uses. 


Burlington Mills, as one of the world’s biggest 
producers of rayon fabrics, believes that rayon 
has but arrived at the threshold to its potential 
stature. There are great things in rayon’s past. 


The greater things lie ahead. 





Greensboro, N. C. 


Industrial and Transportation Fabrics 
















I thought 
Edwards had a date 





..the day he closed the books on time and left the bay 
office early. “Rare event, indeed,” he said. “Goes : 
back two months ago to the time you authorized - 

my requisition for three Clarys.” om 


He reeled off a series of adding machine ad- 
vantages starting with “The world’s fastest” and 
ending up with “Does more work with less effort.” 
Since Edwards gave the Clary that much credit, 
we made a close comparison. Now, we recommend 
Clarys for all departments. 

Edwards is*sold, we’re sold, and you'll b 
sold on Clary advantages. Before you buy, 
be sure to try a Clary Speed-o-lectric. 


Factory-approved service y 
in your city ; 














¢? 
@ ~~ Please send me the latest information on \ 
$ Clary Speed-o-lectric Adding Machines. \ 
’ NAME. \ Above — Clary Speed-o-lectric Model 
\ \ A-1M. Other Clary all-electric models 
start at $189.50 plus tax. 
\ FIRM \ u 
A ] CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, General 
\ ADDRESS, j Offices: 1530 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices 
of” CITY_____ -ZONE__STATE__. Ba or Dealers are located in all principal cities. 
~ NW 10-38 s If our representative is not listed in your 
Rites wow phone book, write or wire for his address. 
8 











LETTERS 


view that any amendment offered to this | 


law should be acted upon only after full 
and complete hearings upon any proposed 
changes . . . I assure you I have not made 
any agreement or commitment with re- 
spect to this act... 
CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 
U.S. Senator 
Charleston, W. Va. 


The fact remains that Walter S. Hai- 
lanan, West Virginia GOP chairman, vis- 
ited Governor Dewey to urge him to make 
a West Virginia speech and gave him assur- 
ance that liberalization of the act would 
be taken up by Senator Revercomb’s com- 
mittee after “hearings” in the event of a 
Republican victory. The senator is facing 
a close election fight and Governor Dewey 
had been cool as a result of Revercomb’s 
stand on the question during the special 
session of Congress. 


Progress Report 


The picture (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 19) of the 
lad with his hand through the picket of an 
iron fence caused much concern in my 
office. What was the outcome of this 
freak accident? 

CuatrRE B. Weer 


Pittsburgh 





Crivelli— Paterson Evening News 


Joseph Gondola’s freak accident 


Joseph Gondola, 15, of Paterson, N.J., 
now is fully recovered from his hand injury. 
He has also recently undergone an opera- 
tion for the effects of infantile paralysis 
and is expected to walk without braces or 
crutches within six months. 


Fair and Factual 


Thanks to Newsweek and Harold Isaacs 
for the fair and factual special report on 
farm-price supports (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 27). 


It is refreshing to see it after reading a§ 


number of press statements written with- 
out full knowledge of the facts. 


ALLAN B. KiIne 
President 


American Farm Bureau Federation 
Chicago 


> |. . THIS IS THE CLEAREST AND BEST THING 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Could you pass this test? 


Solving such problems is all in the 
day’s work for the men who deliver 


the nation’s goods 


... quicker and at lower cost 
with EATON 2-speed axles 


The trucker is a professional—and 
he sets a mighty good example in 
skillful driving, safety, courtesy 
and helpfulness on the road. Very 
important to the trucker—and to 
us—is the truck itself. Thousands 
of these wheeled work-horses save 
us money — and their owners 
money, too—because they are 


equipped with Eaton 2-Speed 
Truck Axles that give the truck a 
low low speed when more power is 
needed, and a fast high speed when 
time is vital. Few investments pay 
so handsomely—all around. Your 
truck dealer will be glad to give 
you complete information on the 


Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axle. 


YOU'VE GOT TO BE GOOD! To be a champion 
Truck Driver you must excel in these tests of 
The American Trucking Associations at the 
1948 National Truck Roadeo. 


1. Serpentine: Back truck in and then drive 
it out—without touching, without stopping 
along the way. 


Offset Alley: Go through both without 
faltering—touching or bumping a barrier. 


Straight Line: A deviation of 2 inches hits 
a marker, brings a demerit; jerky move- 
ment—more demerits. 


Paratlel Parking: No margin for error. 
No time to jockey. Got to be right within 
inches. 


Alley Dock: Back into narrow alley, no 
room to spare, stopping within six inches 
of rear barrier without scraping or bump- 
ing. 


Stop Line: Proceed through diminishing 
clearance “lane” with only inches to spare 
and stop within 6 inches of finish line 
without running over it. 





EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED Zucé AXLE 


MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 





Trust to trucks to deliver the goods 


Sodium Cooled Valves « Poppet Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts * Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Motor Truck Axles * Spring Lock Washers 
Mtomotive Heater-Defroster Units ¢ Snan Rinac © Cold Drawn Wire © Stamninne ¢ tant and Cail Sarinac ¢ Nunamatic Varinhle Sneed Drives * Maanefluid Clutch * Rotor Pumps 
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IN ARGENTINA, LOCUST SWARMS COVERING! 
100 SQUARE MILES OF SKY WERE DEVOURING 
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THE FAMOUS B-W — AA SS 
AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE REDUCES _ RSS 
ENGINE REVOLUTIONS 30% AT SPEEDS ABOVE 26 m ph. ) - . So i ECONOMY CUTS ARE TURNED 
FOR EXAMPLE, AT 50!mph... YOUR ENGINE LOAFS AT 35. SS wo TOE Le ee a ee 
AT 60, IT AMBLES AT #2. THERES LESS WEAR ANDTERR, iT THIS NEW CUBE STEAK MACHINE USED IN PACKING PLANTS, 
BETTER MILEAGE . YOURE FREED FROM TIRING ENGINE SPECIAL ROLLERS DRIVEN BY B-W MORSE CHAINS, FLIP STEAKS 
NOISES AND VIBRATION. THIS OVERDRIVE |S BUILT 


ADY 
EXCLUSIVELY BY B-W’S WARNER GEAR FOR LEADING aa” ee 
MOTORCAR MANUFACTURERS. 


185 PRODUCTS BORG- WA, VeWe/ ; 
IW ALL ARE MADE BY | 

















CHAINS THAT HELP CHANGE WATER TO WATTS.. 
REFRIGERATORS THAT KEEP COLD WITH GLASS . 
BLANKETS ...STEEL “ELBOWS'FOR HELICOPTERS! 


JUST SOME OF THE DEVELOPMENTS THROUGH WHICH B-W 
NOE TOUCHES THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 
EVERY 

* FOR EXAMPLE :19 OUT OF THE +4 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN ESGENTIAL 
PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT 
HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS § SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION 
WITH B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT, AND APPLIANCES. 








1 FILLING 12, 000 SUGAR BOWLS AN HOUR f 
» SUGAR CANES GROW TOUGH... THREE TIMES THE HEIGHT 
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OF A MAN. BUT THIS HARVESTER MOWS THEM DOWN 
LIKE GRASS. OPERATED BY AN INTRICATE ARRAY 
OF CHAINS MADE BY B-W’S MORSE CHAIN, 

IT CUTS IN A SINGLE HOUR ENOUGH 
CANE FOR 172 TONS OF REFINED 
SUGAR. SLASHES HAND~ 
HARVESTING COSTS 75% / 





ESE UNITS FORM BORG—WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: 8orG & BECK - 
DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL STEEL - INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT - LONG MANUFACTURING 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT - 
SPRING DIVISION + SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL - WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS - WARNER GEAR - WARNER GEAR CO,, LTD. 


PARTS » CALUMET STEEL + 
CO., LTD. » MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER - 
PRODUCTS » PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH - 














Fite = CUBES 
BAKED WirHour MELTING 


INA 375° OVEN FOR 25 MINUTES .. . YET THESE “ICE 
CUBES CAME OUT UNMELTED ? THE MAGIC 2 THEY WERE 
WRAPPED IN COBWEB-FINE GLASS FIBERS. A THICK 


BLANKET OF THIS SAME SPUN GLASS |S USED TO INSULATE 
B-W'S NORGE REFRIGERATORS . IT HOLDS COLD IN, KEEPS 
HEAT OUT... ADDS TO NORGE'S FAMOUS EFFICIENCY. 





| MORE WHIRL 
com AW WATER WHEEL / 


WEIGHING 102 Ton’s , IT'S 
ant THE WORLDS LARGEST 
jp CHAIN DRIVE ! SPECIALLY BUILT BY 
yP B-W'S MORSE CHAIN, THIS GIANT ASSEMBLY 
IS IN USE AT A NORTHWEST HYDROELECTRIC 
PLANT WHERE IT ENABLES THE WATER - 
WHEELS TO TURN THE GENERATOR -= 
AT A FASTER SPEED. ,« 
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BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL - BORG WARNER 
* LONG MANUFAC. 


MORSE CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN, LTD. » NORGE » NORGE-HEAT - NORGE MACHINE 






Season after season, year after year, men 









come back again for another pair of 
Florsheim Shoes —for their style, fit, and 
satisfaction—and for the famed economy of 
Florsheim longer wear. By earning, and 
holding this confidence, through over half a 
century, the makers of Florsheim Shoes have 


won leadership in the quality shoe field. 


Florsheim 
Shoes 






























The Florsheim Shoe Company « Chicago « Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
12 



















LETTERS — 





(Continued from Page 8) 

I HAVE EVER SEEN ON THE SUBJECT 
THINK IT WILL DO A GREAT DEAL OF (90) 
TO EXPLAIN THIS CONTROVERSIAL SUB. Ec? 
TO EVERYONE. 





W. M. MARSHA}! L 
SPOKANE, WASH. 





Shootless Saga 

NEWSWEEK’S movie critic missed th 
newsworthy significance of “Four Face 
West” (Newsweek, Aug. 16). While jt’s, 
sure-enough Western, not a single shot 
fired. Actually, this shootless saga packs 
punch usually lacking in Westerns. “Same 
old wine in same old bottle?” Shame! 
Wa ter I. Curistie 


Honolulu 


> Although your review stated that justice 
was a “hair-trigger thing,” I wonder if the 
writer noticed that not a single shot was 
fired in the picture. 
Eart M. Winans 
McComb, Miss. 


NEWSWEEK’S exact comment on_ the 
shotless Western was: “gives the same oil 
wine in the same old bottle a pleasantly 
new flavor.” 


Museum Piece 


Your wonderfully generous and enthv 
siastic piece (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 27) he 
stopped me in my tracks .. . In fact, yo! 
have embalmed me for all time. I feel as} 
did in 1942, when as the sole passenger ¢ 
a plane going from Bogota to Panama, w 
picked up a full load of cut orchids for tl 
New York florists . . . I only hope I la® 
out the week ... 

Francis Henry Taytor © 
Director 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City 





For further news on Mr. Taylor see Ar 
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Make this a time to remember... 


IF YOU COULD SEE the yearning in those eyes, 


you’d know the joy that waits for you when you present 
her with her first important watch. 


FOR A GIFT to cherish—none is more perfect than 
a watch. Your jeweler has a wide choice to show you, 


achievements of free craftsmen—of America and 
For this is the time to which everyone who’s young 


Switzerland—oldest democracies on two continents. 
looks forward, a time when it’s such fun to 


No matter what the make of your watch, 
mark the precious moment of growing up 


it can be repaired economically and promptly, 
with the most perfect gift of all. 


thanks to the efficiency of the modern jeweler. 


For the gifts you'll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 


The WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 
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See “The 1948 Watch Parade” at your jeweler’s—October 10th to 24th 








MODERN PLANT! 
New Marvinol plant, now in prg 
latest equipment to assu 
oductet€S division ot: The Glenn tL. 
Martin Konnen? compounds or fabricates 
in the plastics field. 








WIDE TEMPERATURE RANGE! 
Products made from Marvinol resins 
show less heat deformation than other 

resins .. . offer positive advantages 


as meets r gids. 
in low temperature flexibility. 





TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
Expert sales engineers and fully 
customer service laboratory are ava¥able. 
Write on your company letterhead 


Chemicals Division, The Glenn L. Marti Co., 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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A polyvinyl chloride -type 
high molecular weight, Mary, 


BROAD EXPERIENCE ! 
Unusual “dry .. +. exceptional 


Th / A leader in research, Mertin introduced _ 
toughness and | life . . . may be taste- \ / the first plastic sibs tis dal 
er nonee .): | Sala eeny eoeee in 1921... developed the first leak-proof 
fs Seas Srv flexible teal tank, the Mareng cell... used as — 
brilliant or delicate colors. mony 4s 400 pltiitle pilits Ws one phbne: 
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RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY ® AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
"BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 
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Is Americas trreatest Security 








hor Your Information 


WORKING PRESS: Last week in this space mention was 
made of campaign coverage plans directed by NewswEEK’s 
big political wheels. Execution of those plans inevitably falls 
upon a group of hardworking, unsung staff members who, 
leaving the heavy analysis to their 
bosses, supply the play-by-play ac- 
counts of America’s quadrennial 
battle. For instance, the story on 
Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey (page 27) 
was based on the extensive obser- 
vations of Betty Shaw, who filed 
chapter and verse on the daily rou- 
tine of a Presidential campaigner’s 
wife. The special report on Cali- 
fornia by Hal Lavine on page 36 is 
a by-product contribution from a veteran political reporter 
who went West on Dewey’s campaign train and found an 
intensely interesting social-economic-political situation in 
the Golden State. Walter Fitzmaurice, of Newsweek's Wash- 
ington bureau, came in off the road this week after system- 
atically chronicling and analyzing the Truman trip. He let it 
be known that he felt a bit uneasy because his window in 
Newsweek’s National Press Building offices was too sta- 
tionary. 


« 





ELECTION PREVIEW: Before each Presidential and Con- 
gressional election of the last decade, Newsweek has regu- 
larly published its now-famous Periscope previews reflecting 
the combined forecasts of 50 of the nation’s best-known 
political writers. Newsweek has done so in the belief that 
the prophets’ predictions provided a clear reflection of the 
informed political thought of the times. The group as a 
whole has always correctly picked the winner. This year, 
for the first time in the history of the feature, the panel is 
unanimous in its Presidential forecast. However, there is 
considerable deviation among the experts concerning Con- 
gressional contests, with the GOP tabbed to gain in the 
House, but barely to hold even in the Senate (see page 20). 


EUROPEAN EXCHANGE: Appropriately during the UN 
General Assembly meeting in Paris, Newsweek inaugurates 
a new policy of distributing without charge copies of its 
european edition to every editor of a German newspaper 
licensed in the American zone. This special service is ren- 
dered in cognizance of the handicaps under which German 
newspapers are operating. News facilities in Germany are 
still in a primitive stage. Thus, in offering local editors free 
reprint rights to its European edition, Newsweek hopes that 
in some way it can provide German readers in one zone, 
at least, with added information on such important mat- 
ters as the Security Council meeting which so vitally 
affects them. 


THE COVER: The Palais de Chaillot, 
setting for the grimmest of the UN 
General Assembly meetings, is known 
for its fountained gardens, its view 
of the Seine, and its French cuisine. 
The resplendent guard standing be- 
fore the passageway to the Security 
Council’s headquarters is part of the 
special flavor which Paris provides 
for all visitors. But behind that plumed, brave front, discus- 
sions of critical issues (see page 38) leave the world’s diplo- 
mats little zest for savoring their surroundings (photo by 


Acme). 
Yls Sctclece 




















BETTER Television for MORE People 


Federal’s Miniature Selenium Rectifier makes low-cost, improved television possible 


What’s behind the smaller low-cost television sets that make it easy for more 
and more families to enjoy television today? It is Federal’s Miniature Selenium 
Rectifier. This tiny unit eliminates heavy and expensive transformers, rectifier 
tubes and other components. Soon it will make possible even lower prices 
for 7- and 10-inch tube receivers ... AC-DC television for the first time... 
amazingly compact AM-FM-TV combinations. The Selenium Rectifier, which 
“es converts AC to DC current, was introduced in America by I T & T and is 
manufactured by Federal in a wide range of sizes. In addition to television, home 
and mobile radio applications—Federal Selenium Rectifiers are used in . f 
all fields of industry for new and les: costly product designs. . 
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Federal’s New Miniature 2 
Selenium Rectifier is revolution- INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION = 
izing design of television sets. 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 

U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary — Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 










1T& T COMMUNICATIONS 
I T & T is the largest American system of 
international communications. It includes 
telephone networks in many countries, 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- 
tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. 


1T&T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 


Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
laboratories in the United States, England 
and France, and operate 31 manufacturing 
plants in 22 countries which are contribut- 
ing immeasurably to the rehabilitation and 
expansion of communication facilities in a 
war-torn world. 
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BY: 


What’s Behind Toeday’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The Justice Department shortly will ask 
the indictment of several former Federal 
employes on loyalty charges. Included will 
be at least two former Army officers . 
Top brass of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force are pushing a backstage boom for 
Representative Wadsworth of New York 
for Secretary of Defense if the GOP wins 
the election . . . Dewey’s remaining cam- 
paign trips probably will consist of brief 
forays—not more than three to five days— 
into the South, New England, and the 
Middle West. Long swings like the one 
to the West Coast are out of the picture 
from now on. The forthcoming Minne- 
apolis trip will be typical .. . The House 
Appropriations Committee is making its 
own inquiry into new purchases by mili- 
tary agencies of goods which were so!d at 
ridiculously cheap prices as surplus only 
a few months ago .. . More than 100 top- 
level government jobs are vacant. The 
Administration hasn’t been able to recruit 
competent personnel in this uncertain elec- 
tion year. 


Truman’s Speeches 

Truman now is writing the final drafts 
of all his campaign speeches. Since San 
Francisco, ghost-writers Clark Clifford and 
Jonathan Daniels have supplied him only 
with raw material, no finished drafts. They 
reworked the draft of his San Francisco 
defense of United Nations policy turned 
in by the State Department, but the 
President still found kinks in it. In his own 
drafts, he favors short words and short 
sentences in the style of his off-the-cuff 
addresses. He rules out all rhetorical 
flourishes and oratorical tricks. His staff 
agrees the product suits his delivery better 
than anything they turned out. 


Justice Department Leaks 
The Administration has gone to’extreme 
lengths to prevent additional leaks of its 
confidential data on Communists, to GOP- 
controlled Congressional committees. In- 
vestigators have been assigned to find out 
who gave the committees copies of con- 
fidential records. Phones are being tapped, 
and phone conversations are being record- 
ed. It would come as no surprise to see 
several sub-officials fired on charges that 
they violated their oaths either by tipping 
Congressional members on secret in- 
formation or else slipping them copies of 
X. Both the White House and Justice 
Department have cautioned top officials 
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to guard their records. In two recent blasts 
at Congress, Attorney General Clark has 
teferred bitterly to the “leaks.” 


Antarctic Air Base 

It hasn’t been publicized yet, but here’s 
one reason the Navy is so interested in 
the Antarctic right now: It’s a possible 
spot for land-based air protection in the 
Cape Horn area for the new U.S. 65,000- 
ton carrier. This ship will be too big 
to go through the Panama Canal and will 
have to go around South America instead. 
If the Canal were closed, this route would 
be the only sea lane between the U.S. 
East and West Coasts. Chile, Argentina, 
and Britain all make overlapping claims 
to the part of Antarctica closest to the 
Horn. The U.S. has made no official claims 
to the area, but some observers think 
Admiral Byrd’s pilots may have dropped 
claim flags near this part of the Antarctic 
in 1946-47, and that this mission may have 
been extended last year. 


Jittery Bureaucrats 

Some jittery Federal workers who antic- 
ipate a Dewey victory are trying to con- 
ceal their Democratic past in order to 
keep their jobs. They are resorting to all 
sorts of devices. Some are spreading the 
word that they were silent Republicans 
all the time. Others are. getting relatives 
back home to play up to local GOP leaders 
whose letters of recommendations would 
carry weight with a change of administra- 
tions. There have even been some _in- 
stances in Washington where Democratic- 
endorsed jobholders have tried to with- 
draw their endorsement letters from the 


files. 


Trivia 

The name of the man who filed the 
Dixiecrat ticket in North Dakota is Jim 
Crowe—James E. Crowe .. . Paul Porter, 
former OPA chief, says the motto of the 
Dixiecrats is: “If at first you don’t secede, 
try, try again”... The treasurer of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America is 
named Hoover Taft Jr... . / Atomic Enerey 
chief Lilienthal’s daughter Nancy until 
recently was a member of the United 
Public Workers which her father last week 
barred from the atomic-energy laboratory 
in Chicago. While a Labor Department 
employe she was active in the conservative 
group that opposed the union leadership. 
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Trends Abroad 

Red Army forces in Hungary, ostensibly 
there only to protect the railroad lines to 
the Russian zone of Austria, recently have 


(No part of Periscope may be reproduced without written permission) 


been reinforced. They now number about 
20,000 troops, not occupation police, but 
combat infantry, armored, and_ artillery 
units . . . The contest between Russia 
and China for domination in Central Asia 
is heightening in Sinkiang’s three northern 
districts which broke away from Chinese 
rule in 1944. An increasing number of 
Russian technical experts and advisers 
are flocking to the area. which now exports 
all its oil, gold, and wolfram to the Soviets 

. Canadian authorities have privately 
assured the U.S. Government they would 
be willing to enter a new lend-lease pro- 
gram for rearming Western Europe next 
year .. . Both in Washington and London 
there’s new confidence in Britain’s capacity 
to recover and regain a sound economic 
position in the world. So far this year 
progress has been good. 


Vyshinsky’s Boast 

Vyshinsky’s effort to convince the 
United Nations that Russia is making 
atom bombs is called braggadocio by U.S. 
experts. They think Russia may have 
a blueprint and perhaps even a_ pilot 
plant, but that it hasn’t as yet made its 
first bomb. Even aiter the first Russian 
bomb is turned out, the U.S.S.R. will be 
years from acquisition of a big enough 
stockpile to wage atomic warfare. Prob- 
able reasons for Vyshinsky’s boast: to 
reassure the people of Russia and the 
satellite states, and to intimidate Western 
Europe. 


Fortress Spain 

Virtually every top man in the U.S. de- 
fense establishment has joined a pressure 
campaign to persuade the White House 
to restore diplomatic relations with Spain. 
Military chiefs see the Iberian peninsula 
as the only tenable base on the Continent 
in event of war. 


Hiteh on Iceland Bases 

Air Force and State Department offi- 
cials are frankly worried about U.S. ne- 
gotiations for air bases in Iceland. Talks 
with Icelandic leaders have fallen flat. In 
fact, pressure is increasing to get the U.S. 
out of the one field it now uses, theo- 
retically under civilian auspices. This dip- 
Icmatic impasse is holding up American 
defense plans for the North Atlantic. 


Czech Café Patrol 

It’s no longer safe to drink in a café or 
dance in a night club in Czechoslovakia, 
Police, seeking black marketeers and 
“shirkers,” are arresting night-club patrons 
in Prague and questioning them about the 
source of their incomes. Recently, midday 
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patrons in the Hotel Carlton café in Brati- 
slava were rounded up by the police and 
questioned. Those who. couldn’t explain 
their presence in a café during working 
hours were arrested. 


Foreign Notes 

U.S. officials in Paris say privately they 
aren’t in favor of General Montgomery 
as Western European defense director. 
They’d prefer Air Marshal, Sir Arthur 
Tedder, who as Eisenhower’s deputy dem- 
onstrated great diplomatic as ‘well as 
military skill .. . Look for the UN General 
Assembly to summon Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
successor to the late Count Bernadotte, 
from Rhodes to Paris for the Palestine de- 
bate before the Political Committee. The 
French delegation plans to propose inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem with a cor- 
ridor seaward .. . Far East experts think 
that Burma’s future as an independent 
nation has dissolved as a result of recent 
revolts . . . The bush hat long associated 
with Australian soldiers is being replaced 
by berets—black for armored units and 
cherry-colored for paratroops. 
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Southern Cattle Rustlers 

A wave of highly organized cattle steal- 
ing is sweeping through the South, par- 
ticularly Florida. Working in small gangs, 
the rustlers sneak into prize herds at night, 
making their kills, skin the cattle, and 
bury the head, entrails, and hide nearby. 
Then they rush the carcasses in trucks to 
markets. Enraged law-enforcement offi- 
cials and cattlemen’s associations are band- 
ing together to round up the gangs. De- 
tection methods rival those of Hollywood 
cattle-rustling thrillers. High meat prices 
are blamed for the recent outbreak of 
large-scale thefts. 


Transportation Tax Fight 

Former Georgia Rep. Robert Ramspeck, 
now an executive of the Air Transport 
Association, is quietly recruiting leaders in 
all forms of transportation to demand re- 
peal by the next Congress of the 15% tax 
on passenger fares and the 3% tax on 
freight. These levies took $519,000,000 
from travelers and shippers last year, be- 
sides involving transport agencies in book- 
keeping and collection costs. Chief argu- 
ments of the repeal advocates: (1) both 
taxes were wartime measures to discourage 
unnecessary travel and shipping, and (2) 
the freight tax is compounded, first on raw 
materials and then on finished goods, and 
thus is an inflationary influence. 


Aviation Notes 

Interior Secretary Krug is being men- 
tioned as the next president of the Air- 
craft Industries Association, a post to be 
vacated soon by Maj. Gen. Oliver P. 
Echols, wartime Air Force procurement 
chief, who'll become chairman of Nor- 
throp Aircraft. This move ends the possi- 


bility of a Northrop-Consolidated Vultee 
merger .. . Next big AF order will be for 
light transports which can get in and out 
of small fields. A newcomer, Chase Air- 
craft of Trenton, N.J., may get this order 
with its C-122, evolved from a wartime 
glider design . . . The next Congress will 
get a bill putting the airlines under the 
Taft-Hartley Act instead of Railway La- 
bor in the hope of averting strikes like 
those which cost TWA and National Air- 
lines millions of dollars . . . Lockheed has 
equipped an F-80 Shooting Star with extra 
ram-jet engines in the wing tips, giving it 
top subsonic performance and demonstrat- 
ing that its airframe will hold together at 
such speeds. 


Bond Support Drive 

Some _life-insurance companies are 
launching a mail campaign among policy- 
holders asking them to protest Federal 
Reserve support of government bond 
prices. The argument is that the support 
policy lowers interest rates, decreases in- 
surance dividends, and contributes general- 
ly to the cost of living. 


Business Footnotes 

Secretary Forrestal has the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force working on a uniform plan 
of purchasing. The proposal is to prevent 
ccmpetitive bidding between the services, 
to give small-business men a chance to sell 
to the military, and to check on prices . . . 
Butter prices continue shaky in the face 
of the growing consumer trend toward 
margarine. Before the war, annual con- 
sumption of butter was 17 pounds a per- 
son, compared with 3 for margarine; now 
it’s estimated at 10 for butter and 6 for 
margarine . . . Officials of the Veterans 
Administration can foresee the day when 
their agency will be the nation’s largest 
landlord. They expect to be compelled to 
foreclose on many GI homes. 
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Movie Notes 

Bette Davis’s next, a rollicking comedy 
called “June Bride,” is expected to re- 
establish her as one of Hollywood’s top 
stars. She’s been handicapped recently by 
a series of disappointing roles . . . Insiders 
say there’s a gigantic reorganization plan 
afoot at the David O. Selznick studios, 
with a possible merger of huge proportions 
... Charles Laughton, Franchot Tone, and 
Burgess Meredith co-star in “The Man in 
the Eiffel Tower,” which is being produced 
in Paris by Tone and director Irving Allen. 
It’s based on a detective novel by Georges 
Simenon, the French Conan Doyle . . . The 
favorable reaction to the all-Negro film 
“Lookout Sister,” which was tested in 
Newark, will lead Warner theaters in the 
East to book other Negro pictures . . . 
Vatican authorities are assisting Italian 
producers of a forthcoming high-budget 
film based on the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, founder of the 700-year-old Fran- 


ciscan order . . . John McGraw may be 
the next baseball subject of a film biog- 
raphy. 


Radio Lines 

The Edgar Bergen show may be sold 
outright to CBS in the same sort of deal 
the network made with Amos ’n’ Andy. 
Jack Benny has indicated his interest in 
a similar deal .. . Although top girl sing- 
ers like Dinah Shore, Ginny Simms, and 
Frances Langford failed to make the grade 
as stars of their own radio shows, Dorothy 
Shay plans to go on the air solo when 
she finishes her current run with Spike 
Jones . . . Jack Paar, the brash young 
comic, may inherit Phil Baker’s M.C. job 
on Everybody Wins. Baker’s being dropped 
. .. Frank Morgan has a new radio series 
billed as The Man Who Came to Dinner 
... Frank Luther, the “Sandbox Sinatra,” 
who has made more children’s records than 
any other singer, is working up a children’s 
television show. He’s already on NBC with 
a children’s radio program. 


Press Freedom Protest 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, American Society of News- 
paper Editors, and CIO American News- 
paper Guild are being asked by the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union to join it in 
examining possible threats to freedom of 
the press in Defense Secretary Forrestal’s 
new “loyalty” accreditation program for 
reporters covering domestic military es- 
tablishments. The Civil Liberties Union 
fears the unprecedented project, in which 
newsmen are expected to fill out a six-sided 
questionnaire and submit to government 
investigations of themselves, their families, 
and associations, constitutes a dangerous 
trend toward restriction of the press. 


Book Notes 

The Communist Daily Worker was the 
first to ask Funk & Wagnails for an ad- 
vance copy of Rep. Fred A. Hartley’s new 
book, “Our New National Labor Policy— 
The Taft-Hartley Act and the Next Steps” 
... “Bet a Million!”, the story of financier- 
gambler John W. Gates who battled the 
elder Morgan and Rockefeller, will be 
brought out shortly by Lloyd Wendt and 
Herman Kogan, the collaborators of “Lords 
of the Levee” . .. More and more new 
books are being retailed at a discount if 
ordered before publication. Thus, early 
purchasers get a bargain, bookshops have 
a guide to placing orders, and publishers 
receive enough advance business to permit 
larger, cheaper first printings . . . Contro- 
versial questions about modernizing the 
Met will be discussed by music authorities 
in “The Opera Quiz Book,” due next 
month. It’s based on the intermission fea- 
ture of the Saturday opera broadcasts . . . 
The memoirs of Henry Noble MacCracken, 
former president of Vassar, will be out in 
January. The title is “The Family on 
Gramercy Park.” 
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ee STORES’ operation is a good example 
of the delivery short-cut Fruehauf Trailers 
are making for all types of business. 


One Trailer-and-truck combination does the 
work of three small trucks with only a slight 
increase in the fuel cost for one. Two power 
units are eliminated, as well as the cost of their 


Operation and maintenance. N ow, one “‘detach- 
able body” of non-corrosive Stainless Steel— 
which never needs painting—lowers mainte- 
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nance figures to a fraction of the old method. 


So successful has this modern Trailer 
Operation proven that more Stainless Steel 
Fruehaufs are on order. Repeat orders —a 
large part of Fruehauf’s business—say most 
convincingly, “We're satisfied.” 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32 ° LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ontario 


79 Factory Service Branches 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 





A PERISCOPE PREVIEW 





Election Forecast: 50 Political Experts Predict a GOP Sweep 


ow many electoral votes will President Truman and Gov- 
H ernor Dewey get in this year’s election? How will the 
new Senate and House be divided between the Democrats 
and Republicans? Whose election do you believe would be 
to the best interest of the country? What factors will most 
influence the voting? How many votes will Wallace poll? 


Using its established previewing system, Newsweek put 
these questions to 50 of the nation’s leading political writers. 
Here is a summary of their answers based on today’s outlook: 
> The experts unanimously predict a Dewey victory. 
> The average of the forecasts gives Dewey 376 electoral 
votes, Truman 116, and Dixiecrat Governor Thurmond 39. 
> The Republicans will retain narrow control of the Senate 
and increase their majority in the House. The average of the 
predictions for the Senate gives the GOP 50 seats and the 
Democrats 46. 
> The average estimate on the popular vote for Wallace is 
2,778,700. 

PAs a check on the objectivity of the answers, each expert 
was asked to state the candidate he considered best qualified 
for the Presidency. Dewey was named by 37, Truman by 7, 
and Thurmond by 1. Five were undecided. 

PA general desire for a change was the most frequently 
mentioned factor influencing this year’s voting sentiment. 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


The 50 correspondents were asked to answer these six ques- 
tions on the basis of the present outlook. The questions and 
a tabulation of the answers follow: 

1—How many of the 531 electoral votes do you estimate 
each Presidential candidate will get? Average of the answers: 


Thomas 1. Wewey  ccccaciidncsnans 376 
Manry Ss Wetttialh: scecccsccssserveloassteees 116 
J ‘Stroma Wiusinoid) cccssascseciirasece 39 
Pa Siby AP BNE sscicscsccssssecices.ccsoeccnes 0 


The highest estimate for Dewey was 480, lowest 298. High- 
est guess for Truman 212, lowest 19. Highest for Thurmond 
74, lowest 0. 

2—Whose election do you think woud be to the best m- 
terest of the country? 


DEWEY: -niciscdrenevainws tac Sadaneerurne 37 
AMIRI IAINIYcsssisssavcssessdxeckeiescovanieteactoned teats q 
UNIFSNIOINE:  Jocserdsonsccidscncei ea cemeotserinan 1 
WANNER sss seKeaacuneccnscesaensdvcesxvatuaconsdebesennts 0 
No comment 5 





This question was asked as a check on the objectivity of the 
participants. It’s interesting to note that almost the identical 


group divided nearly evenly between Dewey and Roosevelt 
on this question in 1944 while predicting a Roosevelt victory. 

3—How do you estimate the membership of the new House 
will be divided among Republicans (now 243), Democrats (now 
185), others (now 2)? Five seats are vacant. Control of the 
House requires 218 seats. Average of the answers: 








Republicans 256 
Democrats ......... 177 
OURERS:. os sseesteakee oe. 





None of the correspondents thought the Democrats would 
zain control of the House: the highest estimate for the Demo- 
cratic total was 210. The largest number of seats estimated 
for the Republicans was 2938. 

{—How do you estimate the membership of the Senate will 
be divided according to party? Republicans (now 51), Demo- 
crats (now 45). Up for contest this year are 15 seats held by 
Democrats, 18 seats held by Republicans. Control of the 
Senate requires 49 seats. Average of the predictions: 

Republicans 50 
DDEMOCEAUS: sic sccksctsscesceess eitsdniecectsetees tee 46 





Only nine of the correspondents predicted the Democrats 
would recapture the Senate; four others saw a 48-48 deadlock. 
The highest estimate for the Republicans 56, highest for the 
Democrats 50. 

j—What is your estimate of the likely total popular vote 
for Wallace? 

The average of the estimates was 2,778,700 votes. Answers 
ranged from 5,000,000 down to 1,500,000. 

6—What do you consider the most important factors that 
will influence this year’s voting? 

Although the answers necessarily overlapped somewhat, here 
are the most frequeritly mentioned factors with the number of 
correspondents listing each one: general desire for a change, 
43: feeling that Truman is inadequate for the job, 36; Demo- 
cratic disorganization and losses to Wallace and Thurmond, 
18: high prices and inflation, 10; the crucial international sit- 
uation, 9; Communism and Reds in government, 8, 

Other representative comment volunteered by the experts: 


> The two factors which will have the most influence on in- 
dependent voters, who hold the balance of power, are (1) the 
fecling that Truman isn’t big enough fer the job and (2) the 
belief or hope that Dewey is better than the Republican lead- 
ership in Congress. 

> Concerning the record of the 80th Congress: The landslide 
for Dewey will sweep the country, carrying Republicans in 
many doubtful districts. and will be responsible for the GOP 
retaining the Senate. Without a strong Dewey trend, the Sen- 
ate would go Democratic by a vote or two. 








PARTICIPANTS 


Phelps H. Adams, New York Sun 

Robert C. Albright, Washington Post 

Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune 
Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Walker S$. Buel, Cleveland Plain Dealer 

James J. Butler, Newark Star-Ledger, others 
Marquis W. Childs, United Features Syndicate 
Frederic W. Collins, Providence Journal 

Cecil B. Dickson, Gannett News Service 

Roscoe Drummond, Christian Science Monitor 
Peter Edson, Newspaper Enterprise Association 
Morris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star 

Truman ‘T. Felt, St. Louis Star-Times 

Nat S. Finney, Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
Dewey L. Fleming, Baltimore Sun 

Mark Foote, Booth Papers of Michigan 

Warren B. Francis, Los Angeles Times 

Bulkley Griffin, Boston Traveler, others 


IN THE 


Jay G. Hayden, Detroit News 

Walter C. Hornaday, Dallas Morning News 

William K. Hutchinson, International 
Service 

Nelson C. Hyde, ee Bulletin 

John W. Jarrell, Omaha World-Herald 

Carleton Kent, Chicago Sun-Times 

Frank R. Kent, Baltimore Sun 

Daniel M. Kidney, Indianapolis Times, others 

Carroll Kilpatrick San Francisco Chronicle 

Arthur Krock, New York Times 

Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily News, others 

G. Gould Lincoln, Washington Evening Star 

Ernest K. Lindley, Newsweek 

Lowell Mellett. Washington Evening Star, others 

Raymond Moley, Newsweek 

John C. O’Brien, Philadelphia Inquirer 

John O'Donnell, New York Daily News 

Edgar Allen Poe, New Orleans Times-Picayune 


News 


SURVEY 


J. Lacey Reynolds, Nashville Tennessean, others 
Robert L. Riggs. Louisville Courier-Journal 
Thomas L. Stokes. United Features Syndicate 
Mark Sullivan, New York Herald Tribune Syndi- 


cate 
Howard Suttle. Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, 
others 


Arthur Sylvester, Newark Evening News 

Bascom N. Timmons, Houston Chronicle, others 

Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, and other papers 

Charles Van Devander, New York Post Home News 

Lucian C. Warren, Buffalo Courier-Express 

Gladstone Williams, Atlanta Constitution, Sacra- 
mento Bee, others 

Lyle C. Wilson. United Press Associations . 

Richard L. Wilson. Des Moines Register and 
Tribune : 

James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 








>) 
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Who makes the 


Plymoath so sate, ? 











yOu DO: 


Plymouth Builds Great Cars . . . Good 
Service Keeps Them Great, Your nearby 
Plymouth dealer will provide the service 
. and factory-engineered parts to keep 
your present car in good condition while 
you’re waiting for your new Plymouth. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan. 





Built into your Plymouth is a com- 
bination of safety features you find 
in no other car in the lowest-priced 
field. 

Plymouth gives you Super-Cushion 
Tires as standard equipment at no 
extra cost. These bigger, softer tires 
run cooler, are less likely to blow out. 
If the unexpected should happen — 
even at high speeds — Plymouth’s 
Safety-Rim W heels enable you to slow 
to a sure, safe stop. 

Plymouth also gives you quicker, 
smoother stops with Safe-Guard Hy- 
draulic Brakes. Plymouth’s Safety- 
Steel Body — welded into a rugged, 
single unit — offers added protection. 





When you drive carefully—observe all traffic laws—keep your car in good running 
condition—you make the most important contribution to your Plymouth’s safety. 


Even in minor details, Plymouth 
engineers keep your safety first. The 
improved Safety-Signal Speedometer 
helps you maintain safe speeds for 
night driving. The running boards are 
floor-level so you can’t trip. There 
are safety catches on the rear doors 
which can be set to guard against acci- 
dental opening. The luggage com- 
partment lid lifts and lowers with 
finger-touch ease and is so counter- 
balanced it can’t fall. 


These features — and many more 
like them — are the reasons why in 
safety, too, there’s a lot of difference 
in low-priced cars—and it’s Plymouth 
that makes the difference! 








FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> High registration figures in several states are changing the 
opinions of party leaders about the size of the Presidential vote. 
A total of about 55,000,000, as compared with 48,000,000 in 
1944, is now indicated. 
This is heartening news for the Democrats and their labor 
allies, who claim a vote of 60,000,000 is possible and that Tru- 
man might win if it nudges this figure. 


Republican leaders refuse to be disturbed about the big- 
vote outlook. But they are using the high registration figures in 
an effort to combat overconfidence. 


Some of the registration indicators: California is up 500, 
000 over 1944, Maryland almost 50,000 over 1946, Pennsylvania 
almost 500,000 over 1946 and still incomplete. However, regis- 
tration in New York is off. National totals are unavailable as 
the rolls remain open in some states until election eve. 


‘ 


> Campaign sirategy is now set in both camps. Truman will 
continue to hammer the 80th Congress and Dewey will continue 
to exude high-level calm and good will. No surprises are in 
prospect 

Republicans are breathing easier about the foreign situa- 
tion. They think Dewey has backed Administration foreign 
policy so strongly and has made it so plain that he is collaborat- 
ing in its formulation that even war wouldn't save Truman. 


Democrats believe Truman is making votes by his under- 
dog fighting tampaign, but most leaders privately concede that 
he still isn’t making encugh to win. 


> Finances still make the difference in some close states. 
Democrats are having a hard time financing the Truman and 
Barkley tours, and haven't any surplus for local candidates. 


Democratic Senaiorial prospects are still at a discount 
Some party leaders think the Senate could be snatched away 
from the Republicans if certain campaigns could be lavishly 
financed. But the money isn’t in sight. 


> Wallace is still slipping in the opinions of both Republi- 
can and Democratic dopesters. Most of them have downgraded 
their estimate of his total vote. 


> Truman probably will stand his ground in his fight with 
the House Un-American Activities Committee. Most of his ad- 
visers think he’s got the unpopular side of the argument but 
agree that he’s stuck with it now and can't back down. 
Republicans will press their resulting advantage. Dewey, 
Warren, and local Republican candidates can all be expected to 
press demands for indictment of alleged Communist espionage 
agents. 

Administration officials may counter by pushing charges of 
payroll irregularity against Chairman Thomas of the House 
Committee There is also an outside chance that Communists 
not yet mentioned by the House Committee may be indicted. 


22 


Washington Trends 


> Talk about pulling the plug on long-term government 
bond prices is becoming louder. Financial journals are full of it, 
and Federal Reserve officials are feeling the consequent pressure. 


But no immediate action is likely. While conceding that 
other credit-deflating measures can’t be very successful so long 
as bond prices are pegged, these officials fear that withdrawal of 
support might be too jolting to the economy. 


Some $3,000,000,000 in bonds have been bought by the 
government to support the present above-par price, and the 
process is continuing as insurance and building and loan com- 
panies turn to more lucrative municipal and private issues. 


> Defense establishments will have to ask Congress for de- 
ficiency appropriations to see them through the current fiscal 
year. Draft and recruiting programs are costing more than ex- 
pected. 


Service leaders are already engaged in a struggle over the 
$15,000,000,000 Truman has set as the maximum for defense for 
fiscal 1950. The Air Force first wanted a $12,000,000,000 lion’s 
share but now has cut its estimate to $8,000 000,000. 


What the Air Force fears is an arbitrary three-way split by 
Congress—$5,000,000,000 each for the Army, Navy, and itself. 
This would make the Navy almost as powerful in the air as the 
Air Force 


> Agitation for lend-lease of arms to Western European 
nations, which have now set up a defense council under Field 
Marshal Montgomery, is growing both in and out of the govern- 
ment. A first-year appropriation of $2,000,000,000 for the pur- 
pose is being talked about. 


Dewey’s recent speeches stressing the need for a United 
States of Europe indicate that he will favor such a move. Con- 
gress probably will be asked to underwrite a defense program 
early in the next session. 


Russia’s behavior at the UN meeting in Paris may well de- 
termine, more than anything else, the speed of European and 
American rearmament. Russian withdrawal from the UN would 
virtually force the U.S. to adopt semi-war measures. 


> Renewal of the intra-Administration fight over grain ex- 
ports will break out soon. Agriculture officials still think the 
present 400,000.000-bushel maximum they have fixed under 
pressure from the Commerce Department isn’t high enough. 


Lack of storage space for this year’s crop may force an up- 
ward revision of the figure. 


Commerce Secretary Sawyer is preparing to stand his 
ground against heavier exports, however. He wants to force 
domestic prices down. He has a mission in Europe now studying 
crops and needs. 


> No relief from high meat prices can be expected until the 
end of 1949. Agriculture officials estimate that total supply next 
year will be about the same as this year but think demand won't 
diminish. 


More pork will come into the market next year but some- 
what less beef. The quality of available beef will be higher. 
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Here are two typical 17-year-old 
farm youngsters from the South 
enjoying a visit to New York 
which they won in a contest con- 
ducted by The Progressive Farmer, 
the South’s No. 1 Magazine. 


Selected from thousands of en- 
tries, both Opal Faulkner of Pine 
Park, Ga., and Glen McDoniel of 
Tuckerman, Ark., are prominently 
active in many kinds of club work 
in their communities and states 
and qualify as real leaders among 
youngfolks of the South. 


The South has more 4-H Club 
members, more Future Farmers 
of America and more Future 
Homemakers of America than all 


the remaining 34 states combined. 
These young leaders of today will 
be your best Southern customers 
of tomorrow. 


The Progressive Farmer, with 
an eye to the future, has five 
editors assigned to youngfolks 
activities and devotes more space 
to articles and services of 
particular interest to youngfolks 
than any other farm magazine in 
the U. S. 


Your advertising gets attention 
and action in The Progressive 
Farmer, read cover to cover, 
month after month, by alert, re- 
sponsive Southern youngfolks and 

ir parents. 


Advertising Oifices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 













‘To market- to market 


How Shell, as a buyer, does business with your neighbors 












90,000 separate items — 
from thousands of suppliers — are bought 
by Shell to supply you with gasoline, oil, 
and other petroleum products 
















White mice 
and black diamonds: 


On Shell’s purchase list, beyond the trucks, tanks, pumps 
you'd expect, are white mice for laboratories—industrial 
diamonds for drilling. Shell buys from almost every 
business and industry, with purchases ranging from 
pins to planes, film to dynamite. 





From farmers and factories: 


Recent Shell purchases range from $13,000,000 for a big 
“cat” cracker—to 17¢ for a piece of ribbon. Farmers 
provide sugar cane pulp for use in drilling wells, cotton 
for canvas. Services are purchased, too, for example— 





Shell Oil Company 


Incorporated 





from doctors, painters, lawyers, truckmen, contractors. 


A forward-looking company serves all 4: 













Playing no favorites: 


Highly decentralized, Shell’s purchasing department has 
buyers all over the country. So local merchants and 
manufacturers—in hundreds of communities—share in 
filling orders. Shell is a “citizen” of your home town in 
buying as well as in selling. 





It’s an endless chain: 


Dollars spent by Shell may be used for the seller’s 
growth ... for jobs... for salaries. And salaries in turn 
go for homes, food, schooling. The petroleum industry 
buys in thousands of communities—supports local 
progress by helping local businesses grow. 


1. Consumer 


3. Em ployees 


2. Community 4, Shareholders 
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The Long Shot Who Won't Give Up 


In St. Louis last week, James J. Carroll, 
nationally known betting commissioner, 
disclosed that current betting odds against 
a Truman victory in November are 15 to 1. 
From Princeton, N.J.. Georee Gallup’s 
Institute of Public Opinion continued to 
show a landslide defeat on the basis of 
polls ; 

But Harry Truman, his jaw still jutting, 
was unimpressed. Deep in Ken- 
tucky’s “hoss” country on Fri- 
day, Oct. 1, he addressed a 
Lexington audience from the 
rear of his special train: 

“You people know a great 
deal about horse races in Lex- 
ington, and you know that it 
doesn’t matter which horse is 
ahead or behind at a_ given 
moment. It’s the horse that 
comes out ahead at the finish 
that counts. 

“I am trying to do in politics 
what Citation has done in the | 
horse races. I propose at the 
finish line on Nov. 2 to come 
out ahead because I think the 
people understand what the is- 
sues are in this campaign.” 

No one could dispute Harry 
Truman’s choice for his figure 
of speech: Citation, a slow 
starter, but a strong finisher, 
has become the nation’s biggest 
money winner. But whether 
the President had the finishing 
powers of Citation was another 
question. In any case, he could 
scarcely hope to do as well as Cita- 
tion’s eight-length victory in the $108.- 
900 Gold Cup race at Belmont Park, N. Y., 
on Oct. 2, the day after Mr. Truman’s 
speech (see page 80). Presidential can- 


" didates, unlike a good “hoss,” just don’t 


run that fast. 


‘They Call Me Harry’ 


The professional greeters were there 
when the Ferdinand Magellan pulled into 
the Union Station last Saturday. A pla- 
toon of models hoisted signs which spelled 
out T-R-U-M-A-N, teen-agers brandished 
Placards proclaiming greetings from AFL 
and CIO unions, and the Elks band struck 
up “Hail to the Chief.” But the welcome 


- from the meager 5,000 people on hand was 


perfunctory as the Presidential train ended 


its cross-country trip. The apathy in vote- 
less Washington did not perturb Harry S. 
Truman. 

Behind him were the immense turnouts 
in Kentucky and West Virginia, the 8,300 
miles of grand tour, the 140 speeches be- 
fore 2,000,000 people, the crescendo of 
greeting at whistle stops and major lay- 
overs. Most important of all, there were 





Bert Morgan 
Citation: Harry Truman makes a sporting comparison he 

bitter personal foe, John L. 
Lewis, in a South Illinois stop-off, a hel- 
meted miner sidled up to one of his aides: 


the indications that, great as the Repub- 
lican candidate’s lead might be, Mr. Tru- 
man was inching up on Thomas E. Dewey. 
On the surface at least, the President 
seemed certain that a Citation-like last- 
minute spurt would carry him to victory. 

Popularity Upeurve: To back up his 
conviction, there were reports from the 
South of a definite shift away from the 
Dixiecrats. By cagily sidestepping the 
racial issue, he had stolen much of the 
states’-rights thunder. A policy of “volun- 
tary segregation,” worked out in Texas 
and based on the natural gravitational pull 
of Negro to Negro and white to white, had 
prevented unpleasant incidents and spared 
him from charges of backtracking on his 
civil-liberties program. In this, the Ne- 
groes had helped him. “We're not aiming 
to provoke anybody, least of all Mr. Tru- 


man,” a Dallas Negro explained. In cases 
where Negroes and whites mingled, the 
police diplomatically closed their eyes to 
segregation-law violations. 

In Dallas, where for the first time the 
Negro vote would be a factor, the Presi- 
dent was able adroitly to turn a slip into 
an asset. Introduced with a flourish by 
Attorney General Tom Clark as the man 
who “stopped Joe Louis,” Mr. Truman 
told the puzzled audience: “Tom = gave 
me too much credit. It was John Lewis 
I stopped. I don’t have enough muscle 
to have stopped Joe.” The Negroes loved 
the compliment to their idol.* 

Labor, reportedly cool to the 
President, had begun to re- 
spond. In Louisville, it turned 
out 40,000 strong, urged on by 
the big unions, only to learn 
that the Magellan would be two 
hours late. Sound trucks ad- 
vised the crowd to go home for 
supper, then return. Surpris- 
ingly enough, 35,000 did. Other 
thousands poured into the city’s 
murky armory. When, in his 
introduction, Gov. Earle C. 
Clements alluded obliquely to 
the President’s civil-rights stand 
by lauding him as “no pussy- 
footer,” the crowd roared. There 
were more cheers as the gover- 
nor declaimed: “Kentucky re- 
mained in the Union in 1861 
and she'll not secede in 1948.” 

Miners. Too: If these mani- 
festations of a rising popularity 
sustained Mr. Truman, the re- 
action of coal miners in United 
Mine Workers strongholds did 
much to feed his hopes. When 
made no mention of his 


“Don’t worry. about Lewis.” he said. 
“We're for Truman.” 
At Montgomery, W.Va. (population 


5,000), a mining town in a fold of the AIl- 
leghenies, miners and_ their families 
crowded the shopping center in ranks near- 
ly a block long and in a file hundreds deep, 
12,000 in all. From the hollows for miles 
around they had come, drawn by ads the 
local mine union had placed in the town 
paper. The President beamed happily. 
“Howja like to meet my family?” he asked. 
The crowd yelled its approval as Margaret 
and Mrs. Truman took their bows. 

The President was sure that his com- 
bination of down-to-earth touches—his 





*Heavyweight Champion Louis is a Republican 
who actively campaigned for Dewey in 1944. 
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mention that “we always keep Twenty 
Mule Team borax in the house” or that 
he had an uncle “who lived down here . . . 
in a little town called Wilmer’—and his 
steady pounding at the “spikes of greed” 
theme, his calamity shouts at the possi- 
bility of a Republican administration, his 
appeal to liberals with an old-time attack 
on Wall Street, and his emphasis on the 
record of the “notorious” 80th Congress 
was scoring big. 

The President felt that his efforts to 
“smoke out” Tom Dewey were succeeding. 





“Harris & Ewing 
Washington’s Ready, Are You? Lumber piled up on the Capitol 
steps last week, ready for the carpenters who will soon knock it to- 
gether into stands for the Presidential inauguration next January. 


Although the two candidates still per- 
sisted in not mentioning each other by 
name, Mr. Truman’s attacks had moved 
Dewey to interpolate a defense of the 
80th Congress in one speech. 

Mr. Truman had leaped at this oppor- 
tunity to tangle with his Republican oppo- 
nent. “Just elect a man who said—and I 
quote—I’m proud of the record of my 
party and of the 80th Congress,’ ” he cried. 
If he could continue'to steer Dewey away 
from his “innocuous” oratory and tie him 
up with the Congressional “mossbacks,” 


the President believed that he might nose 
ahead in the home stretch. 

He was sure that the country had grown 
fond of him in his long trip. “All over the 
country they call me Harry,” he said in a 
rear-platform appearance. “I like it. I be- 
lieve when you speak to me like that, you 
like me.” 

As the President’s car sped down Consti- 
tution Avenue toward a four-day rest in 
the White House before setting out on the 
next campaign speech, Mr. Truman could 
take the deserted sidewalks of always- 
indifferent Washington in his stride. The 
sound of other crowds cheering in other 
places still rang in his ears. 


Jersey Bounce 


Frank Hague, Jersey City political boss 
who favored Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
for the 1948 Democratic Presidential 
nomination, disclosed last week that when 
President Truman speaks in Jersey City 
Thursday, Oct. 7, it will be in the Lincoln 
High School auditorium (capacity, 1,800) 
instead of Roosevelt Stadium (capacity, 
25,000). Asked why, the man who used 
to pack them in by the tens of thousands 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt, smiled blandly 
and said: “The weather—it might snow.” 


GOP: 


The Human Dewey 


Thomas E. Dewey wasn’t yet President. 
But to the tense, taut team on the Dewey 
Victory Special homeward bound from the 
Pacific Northwest last week, it was only 
a matter of timing. Their man was “in.” 
He didn’t have to win votes; all he had 
to do was avoid losing them. He was the 
candidate who was nonpartisanly appeal- 
ing for national unity, who was voicing 
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xe ° 
Significance 
© 

President Truman and Governor 
Dewey last week both finished their in- 
itial campaign swings, each spending two 
weeks away, each extending their orbits 
to the Pacific Coast and Western states. 

The value of campaigning in the last 
six weeks before a Presidential election 
has always been doubtful, but it is an 
established American custom. For years, 
politicians suspected that few votes were 
changed; with the advent of scientific 
polling in 1936, their suspicions were con- 
firmed. Poll experts contend that the 
vote is pretty much “set” five to six 
months in advance. 

Even so, politicians still advocate cam- 
paigns. While some concede that voting 
preferences may be set, they take the 
practical view that the voters neverthe- 





le 


less must be prodded to the polls. That 


objective requires a_ hustling, well- 
financed organization. In their view, 
campaigning serves two purposes: (1) 


It instils enthusiasm into the organiza- 
tion and (2) it makes it easier to get 
contributions. 

Governor Dewey is waging his cam- 
paign according to accepted theories of 
how a probable winner should conduct 
himself—sound, pleasant speeches which 
exude confidence but avoid controversy, 
conferences and pep talks for local lead- 
ers so they won’t get too overconfident, 
and the utterance of nothing that might 
frighten a contributor. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the master campaigner of 
them all, did exactly that in 1932. Dewey 
knows a good model when he sees one. 

Mr. Truman’s position is almost the 
opposite. Facing defeat and suffering 
from a lethargic organization, he has no 


*the Democrats seem to be_ breathing 


4 
other course than to take the most des- 
perate chances and to make the most 
flamboyant campaign possible. His only 
hope is to whip some spirit into the 
defeatist-ridden Democratic Party, to 
arouse organized labor, and to change 
voter opinion, the poll-takers notwith- 
standing. His campaign has been de- 
signed to do just that. 

Both candidates returned home satis- 
fied, both probably justified. Mr. Truman 
appears to have outdrawn Dewey, and 


again; Dewey got good receptions, noth- 
ing occurred to dispel the “winner” psy- 
chology, and the Republican organiza- 
tions are in respectable shape across the 
nation. But campaigning in the vital 
Eastern states still lies ahead for both 
men. Beyond question, Mr. Truman must 
make substantial gains in that territory 
to overtake his GOP opponent. i 
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statesmanlike warnings to the Soviet 
Union, who was exhorting the people to 
give him a friendly Congress. 

Above all, throughout the 8,862 miles 
from Albany to Albany, through thirteen 
formal addresses and 47 rear-platform 
appearances in fourteen states casting 129 
electoral votes, the New York governor 
was selling the people on just how human 
a guy their President-to-be was. At Salem, 
Ore., he called out to a boy on a bike: 
“Hi there! That’s a fine machine you’ve 
got.” At Centralia, pointing out the high- 
school football team in white sweatshirts 
and orange helmets, he grinned: “I hope 
the practice helps them win.” Repeatedly 
he told the one about the oldster who 
grasped his hand and said he had planned 
“to vote for Dewey ever since he won 
at Manila Bay.”* The “human Dewey” 
was going over big. 

So smoothly did the Victory Special roll 
that the least bobble rankled. In_ the 
Spokane Masonic Temple, a zoot-suited 
harmonica player named Jimmy Mulcay, 
who apologized “I never sang before,” 
tried to get 1,700 townsfolk to join him 
singing: “The elephant said to the donkey, 
‘It’s a Dew-dew-Dewey day’.” Nobody did. 
Next, he did a soft-shoe routine. The audi- 
ence sat on its hands. For. a climax, as 
Dewey marched onto the stage, a Uni- 
versity of Michigan song blared over the 
loudspeakers. It played and played. Dewey 
waited, tapping his foot. Finally, he thrust 
his hands into his pockets and demanded: 
“Can’t anyone stop the music man?” 

With the musical interlude over at last, 
the Republican Presidential candidate rose 
to come to grips with Harry Truman. Go- 
ing directly to the defense of the Presi- 
dent’s favorite campaign target, he said: 
“That 80th Congress you’ve been hearing 
so much about gave 50 per cent more 
{for reclamation] than any Democratic 
Congress in history.” 

Warning: It was at Missoula, Mont., 
preceded by twenty minutes of fireworks 
and followed by the only booing of the 
whole trip (by a handful of Wallaceite 
university students) that Dewey launched 
into his foreign-policy theme. Speaking as 
much to the Kremlin as to the American 
people, he declared: “We will not com- 
promise our principles. There is no peace 
in that and we will not endanger our 
freedom.” 

At Great Falls, Mont., in the Civic Cen- 
ter whose huge neon sign ignored him in 
favor of Margaret Lockwood in “Bedelia,” 
Dewey warned Russia that the United 
States would insist on “peace with honor,” 
adding: “Let no dictator or trigger-happy 
militarist anywhere make any mistake 
about that purpose.” 

What Dewey had to say in Democratic 
Salt Lake City, where he was greeted with 
a box of apples from 78-year-old Presi- 
dent George Albert Smith of the Mormon 


*Thomas E. is a third-cousin-twice-removed of 
Admiral George 
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Church, was not news to his 10,000 enthu- 
siastic listeners who packed the Mormon 
Tabernacle right up to its great gold 
organ. They had read his advance text 
in The Deseret News, which jumped the 
release time. But his words were aimed at 
piercing the Iron Curtain and were broad- 
cast there by the Voice of America. They 
had been painstakingly drafted—after 
daily teletype exchanges with UN Dele- 
gate John Foster Dulles in Paris—by El- 
liott Bell, Stanley High, and Dulles’s 
brother Allen. They had been rewritten 
by Dewey himself in a midnight-oil session. 

Pledge: Dewey’s words were especially 
timed for the occasion—Sept. 30, the tenth 
anniversary of Munich. Solemnly he de- 
clared: “There must not be another Mu- 
nich.” Flatly he said: “There’s no longer 
any such thing in the world as isolation.” 
Most significantly, he went beyond the bi- 
partisan foreign policy to call for a United 
States of Europe. He told non-Communist 
Europe that the European Recovery Pro- 
gram must be used “as a means for push- 
ing, prodding, and encouraging the na- 
tions of Western Europe toward the goal 
of European union . . . a federation of 
free countries.” : 

Toward Harry S. Truman, Dewey aimed 
only such indirect slaps as: “It is not too 
late to develop and pursue a consistent 
and effective foreign policy .. .” 





International 


Mrs. Dewey: In the lights she blinks 
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Relaxed and genuinely cheerful, Dewey 
lent his church soloist’s baritone to “Amer- 
ica” in the Mormon Tabernacle, then 
raced home through Wyoming, Kansas, 
and Missouri. His throat, sprayed every 
morning by Dr. George J. Righter of the 
Albany Medical School, was holding out 
well; his physique was pummeled daily 
into condition by his osteopath, Dr. Omar 
Latimer. 

At the Cheyenne Junior High School, 
when an embarrassed father started out 
with a crying infant, Dewey interrupted 
his speech, calling: “Mister, don’t take 
that baby out. I’ve talked against a lot 
louder noises than crying babies.” 

At Junction City, Kans., spotting a live 
donkey bedecked with Dewey signs, he 
quipped: “I bet that’s the last donkey 
in Kansas.” ’ 

At Independence, Mo., Harry Truman’s 
home town, he beamed when a handful of 
people cheered his train as it moved slowly 
through the station without stopping. 

As Dewey completed his 8,862-mile trip, 
nothing had happened to weaken his con- 
fidence or lower his Olympian attitude to- 
ward his challenger. The most that Harry 
Truman’s goading had produced was this 
veiled curtain speech: “Your next national 
administration will want to and know 
how to work with your elected representa- 
tives in Congress, and will not go around 
the country blackguarding the Congress.” 


The Dewey Lady 


Five-year-old Belma Trochot, a Shawnee 
Indian princess in beaded headdress and 
white leather dress and moccasins, was 
boosted up to the rear platform of the 
Dewey Victory Special at Pocatello, Idaho, 
last week. She had a walk-on part ‘on the 
great stage of American politics. While The 
Pocatello Post put on the old political act 
of giving Thomas E. Dewey an Indian 
feathered bonnet, Princess Belma had a 
fresh routine. She presented the woman 
who may be the next First Lady, Frances 
Eileen Hutt Dewey, with soft, white- 
fringed moccasins decorated with colored 
glass beads, especially made to Mrs. 
Dewey’s 7 AA shoe size. 

Too self-conscious to say a word, Prin- 
cess Belma played her role stolidly. Not so 
Mrs. Dewey. Exuding her natural gracious- 
ness, she not only accepted the moccasins 
as if they were a sable cape but patted 
and fussed over the princess. But Princess 
Belma’s squat mother didn’t like the way 
things were going. At one point she whis- 
pered from beneath her purple feathers: 
“Take the gum outta your mouth, Belma.” 

Campaigner: What Pocatello saw of 
Mrs. Dewey in her moment before the 
footlights was the same picture of the 
devoted wife which political rallies from 
the Adirondacks to the Sierra Nevadas 
and back again had been viewing. If she 
struck her audiences as hardly a seasoned 
campaigner, she showed herself to be sin- 
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cere and modest. She usually stood behind 
her husband on rear platforms, smiling 
radiantly, holding an armful of red roses 
and looking admiringly at the man she 
married twenty years ago last June. 

Not only did Frances Dewey avoid in- 
jecting ‘herself into the limelight: she re- 
fused to do anything that might look 
phony. Yet, like a real trouper (she was 
once on the stage), she beamed at the 
traditional gifts that were trundled onto 
the Victory Special: the three-tiered white 
cake inscribed “Dewey, Our Next Presi- 
dent,” at Helena, Mont.; the 150-pound 
antelope, butchered and drawn, at Raw- 
lins, Wyo.; the basket of grapes and Wild 
West sketches at Great Falls, Mont.; the 
crates of raisins, grapes, dates. and Cali- 
fornia wine at Fresno,-Calif.; the 10-gallon 
hat for herself at Barstow, Calif. She 
looked as if she had always wanted them. 

Mrs. Editor: Back in April 1940, when 
her husband first sought the Presidential 
nomination, Frances Dewey had said: “T 
have made no speeches in his present cam- 
paign, and I don’t intend to. For one 
thing, my husband is so good he needs no 
help from She had since 
changed her dislike of speechmaking or her 
admiration for her husband: she pooh- 
poohed the idea that there was “a new 
Tom Dewey,” saying: “People are just get- 
ting to know him better.” But behind the 
scenes she had always given him far from 
negligible help. 

On the Dewey Victory Special, Mrs. 
Dewey has done far more than create a 
serene, restful atmosphere for her husband, 


me.” never 


order their breakfasts (fruit juice, cereal, 
bacon and eggs, toast, and coffee) , or fig- 
ure how to work their gifts of Idaho po- 
tatoes and Columbia River salmon and 
brook trout into their Pullman menus. 

Quick-witted and politically keen, she 
read all the local newspapers for her hus- 
band, telling him what he needed to know. 
“She’s the best editor I know,” Tom 
Dewey insisted. Moreover, she not only 
auditioned his speeches but privately ad- 
mitted: “IT use the blue pencil.” 

So highly did Dewey respect his wife’s 
judgment that phrases and sentences were 
often rewritten at her suggestion, The 
Dewey team’s speech writers were almost 
as anxious to please her as her husband. 
In addition, she was invaluable in making 
small talk with Very .[mportant Person- 
ages. But the nearest she came to talking 
about politics publicly was to sum up the 
coast-to-coast junket this way: “I do feel 
things are going beautifully. In my mind 
I feel that he is going to win.” 

Most important, Frances Dewey looked 
like a First Lady. Only 45 (born Feb. 17, 
1903), one vear her husband’s junior, and 
potentially the youngest First Lady since 
Grace Coolidge, she is small and delicately 
built, 5 feet 31% inches tall, weighing 120 
pounds. She is poised and_ sophisticated. 
Her brown eyes sparkle, her softly curling 
chestnut hair is just beginning to gray. 
She looks as if she belonged behind the 
silver tea service at the White House. 
Though she has never entered the Execu- 
tive Mansion even as a sightseer, she 


primed herself by reading “White House 





Acme 
Anti-Inflation: Bucking the trend, William Ray, 80, of Lowell, 
Ohio, continues to charge 15 cents for a haircut and works 
fourteen hours six days a week. His income: $40 to $50 a week. 


Diary” by Henrietta Nesbitt, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s housekeeper, and knew some- 
thing of the problems faced by her great- 
great granduncle, Confederate President 
Jefferson Davis. 

She is a smart dresser. Most of her cam- 
paign wardrobe came, not from Fifth 
Avenue couturiers, but from a small shop 
in Pawling, N.Y., near the 486-acre 
Dewey dairy farm, Dapplemere. It  in- 
cluded a gray flannel suit, a black wool suit 
trimmed with black braid, a black nylon 
seersucker suit, a black silk suit, and 
various blouses. 

Mrs. Dewey is especially fond of her 
hats—gray, black, and red felts, a dressy 
green-and-black, and an extra-special black 
with a gold halo of sequins around the 
crown. Her accessories are well chosen— 
silver-fox scarf, small black suede bags, 
and black suede pumps. Left at home: the 
dungarees, sweat shirt, and bandana worn 
while gardening at Dapplemere. 

Neither she nor her husband had a maid 
or a valet on the Victory Special. Neither 
ever had one. Frances Dewey did have a 
press secretary, a personal secretary, and 
a political hostess, but worried as much 
about them as they did about her. Con- 
stantly she reminded her press secretary, 
Maureen McKernan, who was carrying on 
despite a bad cold: “You’re supposed to be 
in bed.” 

Mother and Sens: Like Bess and 
Margaret Truman, (Newsweek, Oct. 4), 
Mrs. Dewey was being shown off to the 
voting public from rear platforms at every 
whistle stop. Typical reception: In Port- 
land, Ore., last week on the stage of the 
Civic Auditorium, Mrs. Dewey sat blink- 
ing her eyes in the bright footlights. In the 
24 years since she toured the nation as 
mezzo-soprano with George White’s “Scan- 
dals,” she had lost none of her stage pres- 
ence. Her husband, who had been rescued 
from almost certain political oblivion by 
winning the Oregon primary last May. 
turned toward her and said: “Mrs. Dewey 
couldn’t be here with me last May—slie 
was at home taking care of our boys. I’d 
like to introduce her to you now.” 

As Frances Dewey rose, the band broke 
into “Let Me Call You Sweetheart,” and 
everybody sang. For the girl from Sher- 
man, Texas (her father, Orla T. Hutt, a 
retired Frisco railroad brakeman, and her 
mother now live in Sapulpa, Okla.) , it was 
a stirring moment. 

But campaigning was not all flowers 
and cheers; for Mrs. Dewey it was a severe 
interruption in her family life. What she 
missed was her two sons. Both Tom Jr. 
and Johnny had been left in Albany to 
attend Albany Academy, under the watch- 
ful eye of State Trooper Joe Michals. 
Nightly, without fail, Mrs. Dewey  tele- 
phoned them from wherever the Victory 
Special might be. Gleanings from her long- 
distance exchanges: how the two boys on 
Saturday had spent an exciting evening 
running off “The Street: With No Name” 
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on their movie projector; how they were 
getting along at training their rambunc- 
tious mastiff Jerry; how Tommy, who 
wants to be a lawyer like his father, was 
finding Latin to be a pipe course (how- 
ever, she confided: “Some sort of science 
is giving him a terrible time”) . 

Last week Frances Dewey’s biggest 
regret was that she and her husband 
hadn’t got back to Albany in time to cele- 
brate Tommy’s sixteenth birthday on 
Saturday, Oct. 2. Before leaving on the 
Western swing, she and her husband. had 
presented him with a man-sized red-leather 
chair for his room at Dapplemere. She 
regretted that the family birthday cele- 
bration had to be held one day late. Her 
hope was that the Victory Special would 
stay long enough in Albany for John’s 
thirteenth birthday on Oct. 18. 


Button, Button 


When Thomas E. Dewey started out on 
his two-week transcontinental. campaign 
trip, four hawkers had an idea: Buying a 
1947 Frazer on time payments, Vic Kola- 
char of McKeesport, Pa., Jimmy Piccalo 
of Brooklyn, Isadore Seigle of Asbury 
Park, N. J., and Harry Kibble of New 
York City, loaded the car with 25- and 
50-cent Dewey-Warren buttons, pennants, 
and lucky rabbit paws, and started out. 
By driving nights and days, they managed 
to keep up with the train and peddle their 
wares at all major Dewey rallies. 

Last week end, as they drove back East, 
Vic Kolachar took an inventory, pro- 
nounced business “terrible,” and said they 
were already behind in their payments on 
the car. Veteran Jimmy Piccalo, who 
made a pile of money selling Willkie but- 
tons in 1940, was disconsolate, noting that 
Salt Lake City had been the only profitable 
spot. 

Although none of the four thought so, 
it was just possible that Harry Kibble’s 
sales methods weren’t what they should 
be. A self-declared foe of Dewey because 
Dewey sent one of his pals up the river 
in the notorious Jimmy Hines case, Kibble 
insisted on shouting: “Get your Dewey 
buttons here, goddamit!” 


THIRD PARTY: 


The New Line 


The contention by old-time New Deal- 
ers that the existence of the Progressive 
Party could only help elect a “reaction- 
ary” Congress next November had been 
a thorn in Henry Wallace’s side for 
months. For the Progressive policy of in- 
Jecting its own candidates into Congres- 
sional races appeared to doom liberal 
Democrats by splitting the non-Republi- 
can vote. In fact, the Communists within 
the Progressive Party seemed resolved to 
purge any congressman, however accept- 
able to the CIO, the AFL, or New Dealers, 
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John Staskiel: Three times and out 


who had voted for the draft or the Mar- 
shall plan. 

Last week the Progressive Party be- 
latedly tried to cure the wound in the 
chief candidate’s side. Wallace’s campaign 
manager, C. B. (Beanie) Baldwin. an- 
nounced that Progressive candidates for 
thirteen House seats from California, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts were being withdrawn. 
Most prominent Democratic beneficiaries: 
Helen Gahagan Douglas—who said “I do 
not desire” Progressive endorsement—and 
Chet Holifield, both in California. Bald- 
win also said the Progressives would not 
oppose Mayor Hubert Humphrey of Min- 
neapolis—whom the Wallaceites had fought 
in the primaries—for senator from Minne- 
sota, or ex-OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles—who had said he didn’t want 
Progressive backing—for governor of Con- 
necticut. 

To Baldwin, the new Progressive line 
“discloses the false and malicious nature 
of the charge made by many labor and 
liberal sources that the Progressive Party 
was a ‘Red plot’ to defeat every liberal 
that supported the Marshall plan.” He 
even went so far as to claim that “if Henry 
Wallace were not in the race, chances for 
a progressive Congress would be hope- 
less.” 

His reasoning: “Henry Wallace is ensur- 
ing that millions of American voters will 
come to the polls.” Nonetheless, Baldwin 
said that the Progressives still were con- 
testing 100 House seats and eleven Senate 
seats. In addition, they were still fighting 
Paul H. Douglas, the impeccably liberal 
Democratic candidate for senator from IIli- 
nois, who had “welcomed the opposition of 
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anyone who is for Russia first.” To CIO- 
PAC Director Jack Kroll, the Wallaceites’ 
abrupt retreat from Congressional battle- 
grounds told another story. It was that the 
Progressive Party was “no longer to be 
taken seriously.” 


Fair Try 


John J. Staskiel, 30, a Red-hating 
CIO seaman from Kulpmont, Pa., had 
armed himself for the occasion. Just as- 
Henry A. Wallace was about to address 
an unsegregated crowd of 4,000 in Houston 
last week, he let loose a barrage of eggs 
and tomatoes, hitting the microphones 
and rostrum, but only splattering Wallace’s 
suit. Said an apologetic policeman who 
hustled Staskiel into the fresh air: “] 
gave the guy three chances and he still 
couldn’t hit Wallace, so I threw him out.” 


DIXIECRATS: 


As Georgia Goes 


So far, Georgia Governor-to-be Herman 
Talmadge hadn’t said who was his choice 
for President. But his bitter attacks on 
Harry S. Truman and the hated civil- 
rights program left little doubt that he pre- 
ferred his second cousin, the Dixiecrat 
Gov. J. Strom Thurmond of South Caro- 
lina. Last week the Talmadge faithful in 
the Georgia legislature made it an odds-on 
bet that Georgia’s twelve electoral votes 
would not go to President Truman. 

At a special session called by Gov. M. E. 
Thompson, himself a Trumanite, the Tal- 
madge bloc wasn’t content to let the Dixie- 
crat ticket as well as the Democratic and 
Republican be listed on Georgia’s ballot. 
It went farther to refuse to bind Presiden- 
tial electors legally to vote for their party’s 
nominees. Thus even if the Democratic 
ticket carried Georgia, its electors theoreti- 
cally could vote for Thurmond or for Sen. 
Richard B. Russell of Georgia, who had 
been the Solid South’s favorite at the 
Democratic convention in Philadelphia. 

How would Georgia vote? 

Last week Wright Bryan, The Atlanta 
Journal editor, ventured a public guess in 
his column. His forecast: Thurmond and 
Dewey would run one-two ahead of Harry 
Truman in Georgia. 


DRAFT: 


First Conchie 


From Aug. 30 to Sept. 18, there were 
8,584,983 American youths between 18 
and 25 who had registered for the draft; 
2,147,813 had been classified as “single, 
nonveteran, nonfather,” making them po- 
tential targets for “greetings.” Conspicu- 
ously missing was Ralph E. Cook, a slight, 
spectacled predivinity student at Earlham 
College in Richmond, Ind. A 19-year-old 
Quaker and son of the Rev. Lindley J. 
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Supership: The CV A-58, new 65,000-ton flush-deck aircraft carrier 


U.S. Navy 


envisioned by the late Admiral Marc A. Mitscher, takes to the water 
—in an artist’s sketch. When completed, it will be the largest Navy 
vessel. 130 feet longer at the waterline than the U.S.S. Midway. 


Cook of Portland, Maine, he refused to 
register. 

Federal authorities pleaded with him 
to obey the law. He refused. They went 
to his father. But the elder Cook approved 
his son’s action. The youth was told that, 
even if he registered, he probably would 
be exempted as a conscientious objector. 
Still Cook balked, declaring: “It is not 
right that I should accept an easy defer- 
ment when others do not. I believe that 
registration is an integral part of war. 
My ideals have brought me in opposition 
to the law of the United States and I 
regret it, but I have no choice. I feel 
that God is with me.” 

Last week Federal Judge John D. Clif- 
ford Jr. was left no alternative. With 
Cook pleading guilty to refusing to regis- 
ter, he sentenced the youth to two years in 
prison. It was the first sentence imposed 
under the new draft law. 


BUREAUS: 


Tempest in the FSA 


Father of the public forum was the label 
someone had slapped on Dr. John W. 
Studebaker. Last August, two months after 
he had resigned his post as Commissioner 
of Education in Oscar R. Ewing’s Fed- 
eral Security Administration, Studebaker 
dropped a lively discussion topic in the 
public’s lap. The FSA and its director, he 
wrote to his former boss, were a “monv- 
lithic bureaucratic statism” which by its 
censorship suppressed Office of Education 
efforts to combat Communism in the pub- 
lic .schools. 

Leaked to the press before it had even 
reached Ewing, the Studebaker blast made 
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good Monday-morning reading. For Con- 
gressional probers, the charge of pro-Com- 
munist bias, categorically denied by Ewing 
as a “vicious untruth,” made the contro- 
versy a natural. Last week the Senate 
Investigating Committee, which once be- 
fore, under Sen. Harry S. Truman, had 
been highly critical of Ewing’s connections 
with the Aluminum Corp. of America, got 
around to the juicy tidbit by calling the 
security administrator and his former de- 
partment head for questioning. 

Studebaker, now chairman of the edi- 
torial board and vice president of Scholas- 
tic magazine, repeated his August charge 
that Ewing had censored the sting out of 
speeches against Communism prepared by 
the Office of Education, and had forced a 
play-down of the anti-Communist line in 
favor of a “positive” approach. With a 
$150,000 Congressional appropriation ear- 
marked for this major Education Office ac- 
tivity, Chairman Homer Ferguson scented 
a real issue. 

Wrangling: But when Ewing took the 
stand, returning the lowering looks aimed 
at him by Studebaker, it seemed obvious 
that- personalities more than policies had 
caused the feud between the two men. 
Ewing’s rebuttal: That in his speeches 
Studebaker was attempting to take over 
the functions of the Secretary of State; 
that he was generally inefficient; that to 
attempt to pin a red tag on Ewing was 
“nure poppycock”; and that Studebaker 
had shown “a complete unwillingness to do 
anything excep! to sil in his own little 
bureau and tell the whole cock-eyed world 
to go to hell.” 

As other witnesses filled in some of the 
gaps, the picture appeared to be one of 
bureaucratic wrangling and _ inefficiency 


rather than of disloyal purpose. Bored by 
the sight of so much unwashed official 
linen, Sen. H. R. O’Conor, Maryland Dem- 
ocrat, the only other committee member 
present, remarked disgustedly: “What I 
am astounded about is that there is so 
much commotion caused by all this.” 


COMMUNISM: 


In Re Hiss vs. Chambers 


Day by day, in salons and saloons where 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee was being discussed, the question 
had become more insistent: “If Hiss wasn’t 
a Commie, why hasn’t he sued Cham- 
bers?” For Alger Hiss, the former State 
Department official, now president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, had dared Whittaker Chambers, 
the ex-Communist senior editor of Time, 
to repeat, outside the cloak of Congres- 
sional immunity, his accusations that Hiss 
had been a Communist Party member. 
Chambers had accepted the challenge, on 
Mutual’s Meet the Press broadcast Aug. 
27, adding he didn’t think Hiss would sue. 

A month later, Hiss last week finally 
sued for slander.* Charging Chambers with 
making “untrue, false, and defamatory” 
accusations, he asked $50,000 damages in 
United States District Court in Mary- 
land. Retorted Chambers: “I welcome Mr. 
Hiss’s daring suit . . . But I do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Hiss or anybody else can 
use the means of justice to defeat the ends 
of justice.” 


Probes Plus Polities 


The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities had cast the first stone last 
Monday with its interim report on Com- 
munist espionage by pointedly accusing 
the Roosevelt-Truman Administrations of 
shielding Red spies (Newsweek, Oct. 4). 
Aimed by Republican Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas in an election year, it had crashed 
into the Democratic glass house with tell- 
ing effect. Before the week was up, an- 
other official agency—the Department of 
Justice—likewise used its prestige in a 
campaign row that did little to further 
the cause of routing Communists from 
Federal sinecures: 
> Twenty-four hours after the report was 
made public, Alex M. Campbell, Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the criminal 
division, released a petition from seven- 
teen New Jersey lawyers requesting the 
Justice Department to look for possible 
violations of Federal law in Thomas’s 
method of paying his office personnel. The 
allegations were based on several columns 
by Drew Pearson, a Washington commen- 
tator. But the hint by Campbell that an 
investigation was in the works did not 





*Last week Hiss—along with Henry A. Wallace 
—was dropped without explanation from the 
Fa ay List of Washington,” the capital’s social 
guide. 
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F YOU'RE searching for words 

to describe the magnificence 
of Four Roses, you'll find them 
in the dictionary under “D.” 


But, to save you time, we’ve 
put a few of them together in 
this special Four Roses version 
of a dictionary page. 

We think you'll agree heartily 
with us on words like “distinc- 
tive? “delightfully different” 
and “distinguished,” to describe 


the soft, mellow perfection of 
Four Roses. 


And if you haven’t tried Four 
Roses recently, “D” stands for 
“Do!” Just step up to your fa- 
vorite bar and say: “Make mine 
with Four Roses, please!” 

Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies; 60% 
grain neutral spirits. 

Frankfort DistillersCorp., New York. 
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IT’S A 
KUPPENHEIMER 


—it’s the proud result of more than 

70 years’ experience in the skilful 
tailoring of fine fabrics. The man who 
wears a Kuppenheimer knows the lasting 
satisfaction of owning a suit that is 
utterly correct. He wears a suit which 
complements his own dignity, 


discriminating good taste and judgment. 


AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE 
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cause Thomas to falter. “I refuse to be 
intimidated,” he said. 

> On Wednesday, the Justice Department 
in a blunt statement prepared by Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark and his aides, said 
it would not prosecute the five persons 
the committee accused of atomic espio- 
nage* because the evidence was insufficient. 
In turn it accused the Thomas group of 
“incompetence” and “political gymnas- 
tics,” of taking over executive prerogatives 
by attempting to “dictate” to the depart- 
ment, of having “one eye on publicity and 
the other on election results,” and of 
engaging in practices “injurious to the 
principles of free government.” 

> The same day, Rep. Thomas dispatched 
a letter to the President reiterating that 
his Administration had permitted evidence 
of Communist espionage to “gather dust” 
in FBI files for more than three years 
and ‘sharply taking Mr. Truman to task 
for his generalized criticism of the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

> On Thursday, Rep. John McDowell, a 
member of the committee, joined the fray 
by demanding Clark’s impeachment if the 
Justice Department did not prosecute the 
alleged “atomic spies.” As a rider to his 
attack, McDowell denounced the depart- 
ment for having “deliberately” drawn up 
the pending Smith Act indictment of 
twelve Communist leaders (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 2) “in such a way that... the 
twelve indicted persons are . . . practically 
certain of not being punished for their 
crimes.” 

New Frent: This new angle opened a 
second political front. In New York, 
United States Attorney John F. X. Mc- 
Gohey, handling the prosecution of the 
twelve, “requested” McDowell to appear 
this week before the grand jury to back 
up a statement which, if true, “consti- 
tutes charges of conspiracy to obstruct 
justice.” When McDowell ignored the 
“invitation,” McGohey repeated it last 
Saturday “with fullest emphasis . . . on 
your compliance.” 

But this was not the end of the: matter. 
The committee, to the obvious comfort of 
the Republican high command, planned to 
keep on. passing the ammunition. Two 
supplementary reports, filling in more of 
the Communist spy picture, were sched- 
uled to appear before Nov. 2. And the 
Administration was working diligently to 
prepare its case against Thomas in time 
to seek an indictment before Election Day. 


UNIONS: 


Inflation Note 


AFL-organized window washers in New 
York City, earning a $62-a-week minimum, 
went on strike last week seeking a $6-a- 
week increase. 


*Steve Nelson, Arthur Alexandrovitch Adams, 
Dr. Clarence F. Hiskey, Marcia Sand Hiskey, and 
Dr. John H. Chapin. 
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Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. Your 
shipments are picked up promptly when you call; 
@ fast delivery to consignee’s door. 


You get a receipt for every shipment, and delivery is 
proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier re- 
sponsibility. Complete security. 


Assured protection, too—valuation coverage up to 
$50 without extra charge; 10 cents for each additional 
$100 or fraction thereof. 





These advantages, plus 21 others, make Air Express the 
best and fastest way to ship. Your shipments go on every 
flight of the Scheduled Airlines — repair parts, equipment, 
finished items keep moving to where they’re needed. Reach 
any U.S. point in hours. Phone local Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency, for fast shipping action. Specify 
“Air Express” on orders for quickest delivery. 


FACTS on low Air Express rates 


22 lbs. machine parts goes 700 miles for $4.73. 

10 lbs. printed matter goes 1000 miles for $3.31. 
30-lb. carton of new fashions goes 500 miles for $4.61. 
Same day delivery in all these cases if you ship early. 















Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 
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@ So big? No--so small! 

This streamlined beauty is a complete office dictating machine. 
Yet it’s so small it will tuck away in your desk drawer—and so 
comfortably portable you can take it anywhere, easily. 

And the Time-Master records on a plastic belt smaller than 
your hand—the clearest dictation known to man or secretary. 

This unrivaled tonal clarity is due partly to the marvel of 
electronics—partly to the performance of the revolutionary re- 
cording medium. The tiny Memobelt is the only plastic dictating 
medium that assures both uniform tonal clarity from beginning 
to end, and instant, uniformly measured backspacing. 
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G NEW DICTAPHONE 


TIME-MASTER RECORDS ON : 
REVOLUTIONARY PLASTIC BELT! 




















And Time-Master dictation is so easy —so effortless. All you 
do is relax, press a button and talk your work away. Your Time- 
Master’s microphone catches every spoken thought—even a 
whisper! 


TAKE IT HOME AT NIGHT — 
OR OFF ON A BUSINESS TRIP! 


Nothing can match the Time-Master for all dictation 
—anywhere. It’s just right for office or home—and 
made to order for the road. 


The slim, easy-to-carry Time-Master and the easy-handling 
Memobelt are the right combination for electronic dictation at 
its versatile best. You can mail your voice from home or hotel 
to office. Memobelts fit your regular business envelope and can 
be dropped down standard mail chutes. And in offices large and 
small they speed work because they require minimum handling, 


One look at the revolutionary TIME-MASTER—and you'll 
agree ... it’s radically new, different, better! 
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Dewey on Foreign Policy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


EWEY’S Salt Lake City address on 

foreign policy may be judged by 
two standards: As a campaign speech 
and as a state paper. 

As a campaign speech—or, perhaps 
one should say, for a speech made dur- 
ing a campaign—it deserves high 
praise. It properly defined the peace of 
the world as “our greatest 


minating in Potsdam” is badly out of 
perspective. The distortion is impor- 
tant only if Dewey fails to realize that 
it is a distortion. Although some of the 
diplomatic “concessions” should not 
have been made, they are not at the 
roots of our present difficulties. One of 
the roots is that the Soviet Union failed 





domestic issue.” It put the 
discussion of this issue on 
the high, serious level on 
which it belongs. It con- 
tained no word of comfort 
for the isolationists of his 
own party. It was nicely 
constructed to reassure the 
millions of independent vot- 
ers who intend to vote for 
him but would desert him 
overnight if they thought his election 
would result in the weakening of our 
foreign policy. 

Dewey needed to give such reassur- 
ance. For he has been campaigning 
in behalf of isolationist Republican 
candidates. His desire to make sure 
that the Senate is controlled by his 
own party is thoroughly understand- 
able, even though in the realm of 
foreign policy he would have an easier 
time if some of the Republican Sena- 
torial nominees were defeated by their 
Democratic opponents. It was impor- 
tant to him, both for the election and 
later, that this pat on the back for 
Republican isolationist candidates 
should not be misconstrued as conces- 
sions to their viewpoints. 


URTHERMORE, the Salt Lake City 
tl ow went far toward forfending 
the possibility that an acute interna- 
tional crisis between now and Election 
Day could be exploited by the Adminis- 
tration. It left no loophole for an effec- 
tive Democratic partisan counterattack. 

As this speech was carefully drafted 
and advertised as a major foreign- 
policy statement, it invites analysis as 
a state paper also—all the more since 
Dewey is all but certain to be the next 
President. Even by this more refined 
gauge, it merits as a whole a very 
favorable mark. But it provokes also 
these comments: 

1—The early section attributing the 
present predicament of the free world 
to the diplomatic concessions made at 
“that series of secret conferences cul- 





to keep the pledges which 
it made in return. It has re- 
frained from violating prom- 
ises Only when and where it 
has confronted superior force 
or the danger of war. Dew- 
ey’s critical allusions to our 
early diplomatic concessions 
come close to being a plea in 
extenuation of the Politburo. 
I prefer to write this off as 
a small sop to partisanship. 

2—Dewey overstressed Western Eu- 
ropean political federation as a goal of 
the European Recovery Program. We 
want a stronger Western Europe, of 
course, but not necessarily in the near 
future a Western European political 
federation with a parliament or over-all 
governing body. It is far from certain 
that we can make as much progress in 
strengthening Western Europe by em- 
phasizing such a goal as by encourag- 
ing more specific practical measures 
of economic and military cooperation. 
Perhaps we should think of the British 
Empire as a “third force” and of the 
Western European Continent as a 
“fourth force.” Perhaps we should work 
toward a North Atlantic federation or 
a worldwide federation of democratic 
nations. Dewey and his advisers have 
not thought this matter through. The 
American people have not thought it 
through. By taking too definite a posi- 
tion on so complicated a question now, 
Dewey may only be piling up trouble 
for himself as President. 

3—Dewey warmly endorsed the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program but ignored the 
very urgent business of helping to arm 
our democratic allies in Western Eu- 
rope. Perhaps he will repair this defi- 
ciency in a subsequent declaration. The 
omission at Salt Lake was glaring. 


HESE seem to me to be the most seri- 
Tous defects in Dewey’s Salt Lake 
City address viewed as a state paper, 
which is, admittedly, a higher criterion 
than is usually applied to campaign 
speeches. 
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Crowded California: The Land of Come-One, Come-All .. . 


None of the 48 states has suffered the 
wartime and postwar economic and social 
dislocation of California, recent cam- 
paign ground of both Presidential candi- 
dates. The following on-the-scenes pic- 
ture of California’s countless problems 
was prepared by Harold Lavine, a News- 
werk National Affairs writer. 


You have to be in California only a 
few hours to realize the obvious: Climate- 
minded, population-conscious, real-estate- 
mad California has burst its breeches. 
In short, it is suffering from the worst 
case of economic growing pains in Amer- 
ican history, and its civie and political 
leaders are not quite sure what’s going to 
happen. 

You sense it almost immediately: A 
leisurely paradise has, in a few short 
years, been transformed into a hectic eco- 
nomic melting pot where people, automo- 
biles, and industry edge and trample each 
other for more room, more dollars, and 
more breathing space. Where a few years 
ago the California State Chamber of 
Commerce kept imploring “come West, 
voung man, come West,” the cry now is 
“for heaven’s sake, stay where you are.” 

Where Life Was Better: Cclebrat- 
ing the beginning of his eleventh year in 
office, one of California’s greatest boost- 
ers, Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los 
Angeles, lamented to a chorus of amens: 
“We've grown too fast, much too fast. I 
know that nothing I could say would 
keep people away from California and 
I don’t want to keep them away. But I 
wish we could grow more slowly.” 


Life in the California boom: Too many cars, not enough homes, smog muffling Los Angeles . . . 


LPO LO APO 








Sarcastically echoing an old California 
slogan—“The State Where Life Is Better” 
—one of California’s top newspaper 
executives exclaimed: “Man, it’s become 
intolerable!” The statistics would seem 
to bear him out: 

P Last week the Census Bureau an- 
nounced that California’s population has 
increased by 3,124,000 since 1940. There 
are now 10,031,000 people living in the 
state. California has passed Illinois in 
population and is running neck and neck 
with Pennsylvania for the nation’s second 
largest state. 

P Since 1940, Los Angeles has grown 
from 1,504,277 to 1,930,561 and Los An- 
geles County from 2,785,643 to 3,818,713. 
> Current out-state immigration into 
California is estimated at between 10,000 
and 20,000 a month. 

> The birth rate in California is two and 
a half times the death rate. 

Growing Pain Blues: The Pacific is 
just as blue as ever off the coast of 
California and the beaches are just as 
broad and white. And the sun still shines; 
it shines and shines. Unfortunately now- 
adays in Southern California it has to 
shine through smog. People in Southern 
California no longer say: “On a clear day 
you can see Catalina from here.” There 
are too many days when a thick blanket 
of smog makes the view impossible. The 
smog also makes throats rasp and eyes 
smart. Precisely what causes it nobody 
knows. The Los Angeles Times has been 
campaigning for two years to get some- 
thing done about it, but nothing seems 
to help. And Omar Johnson, assistant to 
Norman Chandler, publisher of The 


Times, asserts “it keeps getting worse 
and worse.” 

California’s highways are just as spec- 
tacular as ever, but they were built for 








half a million cars and 4,000,000 are now 
roaring over them. There soon will be 
5,000,000. The inevitable result is that 
California has the worst highway acci- 
dent rate in the country. It’s about 
twice as high as the whole country’s 
rate. Last year 2,150 people were killed 
on the highways. 

Schoolhouse Blues: California still 
has marvelous schools, but some of them 
are working on three shifts. Los Angeles 
County alone has 260 births every day. 
And 100 children under 5 come into the 
county from other parts of the nation 
every day. There are now 750,000 more 
school children than before Pearl Harbor. 
Although the state has chipped in $55,- 
000,000 to help communities build more 
schools, and though new schools are 
springing up everywhere, there still aren’t 
enough and won’t be for years to come. 

California has some of the most fabu- 
lous residential sections in the world. It 
also is developing some of the most ter- 
rible slums. Last year $1,746,900,000 was 
spent on new construction in the state. 
This represented more than 18 per cent 
of the nation’s residential construction. 
But it just: wasn’t enough to keep up 
with the growth in population, and the 
housing shortage continues to grow worse. 

Families double up and triple up and 
quadruple up. In some cases thirteen 
people are living in two rooms. People 
live in trailers and hotels, in garages, 
basements, and chicken coops. The open- 
all-day theaters in downtown Los Angeles 
are troubled night or day with people 
sleeping there, because they have no- 
where else to sleep. 

War’s Problem Children: The 
war brought aircraft plants and_ ship- 
yards to California. The Golden State 
produced moré war materials than any 
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Cas Changes Its Plea to ‘Settler, Stay Away From My Door’ 


state in the union except Michigan. In 
the peak year—1943—California fac- 
tories were employing 1,165,000 men and 
women, as compared with 381,000 in 
1989. Then the war ended. Old-time 
Californians breathed a deep sigh. They 
figured the bulk of war-plant workers 
would now pack up and go. Not at all. 
On the contrary, from July 1945 to 
July 1947 the population bounced up 
another million. A surprisingly high num- 
ber of those who came into the state 
were veterans. 

Gov. Earl Warren has estimated that 
approximately 300,000 service men and 
women from other parts of the country 
received their discharges in the state and 
settled down. They had passed through 
California on their way to Tokyo and 
decided: “This is for me.” The Veterans 
Administration has estimated that more 
than half of the veterans in California 
come from other states. 

California figured that when the war 
ended there would be a tremendous drop 
in employment, perhaps as much as 
800,000. The shipyards in 1943 had em- 
ployed 274,300; the aircraft plants; -237,- 
400. What would all those workers do 
when their industries shut down? Not 
only did most of them find jobs, but jobs 
are constantly being created by the new- 
comers swarming into the state. 

Business Aplenty: Last year 3,600,- 
000 workers were employed in California, 
as compared with 2,514,000 in 1940. Nev- 
ertheless, it’s true employment hasn’t 
kept pace with the growth in population. 
Last June the ‘California State Depart- 
ment of Employment estimated the job- 
less figure at 340,000. In Los Angeles 
County alone, there were 180,000 unem- 
ployed. 

People crowding into California need 


- ++ parents waiting all night to register children in schools, and a soaring employment rate 


houses, clothing, and food, like anyone 
else. Consequently the service industries 
everywhere have had a terrific boom. 
Hamburger stands, filling stations, drug- 
stores, and clothing stores are going up. 
Retail sales in 1947 totaled $11,050,454,- 
‘000, as compared with $9,209,637,000 in 
1946 and $3,187,809,000 in 1939. 

New factories are springing up too. 
Last year 215 were built in Los Angeles 
and 392 in the San Francisco Bay area. 
Economists say the industrial growth will 
continue as long as the population growth 
does. The only thing which might curtail 
it, they believe, is lack of water. 

The people of semi-arid Southern Cali- 
fornia long-haul their water 175 miles 
from Owens Valley and 200 miles west 
from the Colorado River. But water is 
something more than a drink; it also is 
power. Mayor Bowron believes—although 
the state chamber of commerce denies— 
that a shortage of power already exists 
and that it may eventually threaten in- 
dustrial expansion. 

Trouble Aplenty: One unexpected 
result of California’s phenomenal growth 
has been to intensify the .state’s old 
racial problems and to create new ones. 
After Pearl Harbor the Army considered 
it necessary to evacuate the state’s citi- 
zens of Japanese descent. And during the 
war Los Angeles experienced an ugly out- 
break between native-born Americans 
and Mexican Americans. Now many Cali- 
fornians believe the state has a Negro 
problem. Precisely how many Negroes 
have come to California since Pearl Har- 
bor can only be guessed. But the figure 
is probably around 200,000. 

At first negroes flooded into sections 
where the Nisei had formerly lived. But 
65,000 of the 100,000 Nisei evacuated 
from California returned after the war 
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and sought to move back in. This natu- 
rally created -tension between the Nisei 
and the Negroes. Then the Negroes 
started pushing out into districts in- 
habited by whites. More bad feeling was 
the result. 

Votes Aplenty: Politically, the boom 
in California’s population has not had 
much effect. Newcomers to a community 
usually are volatile politically, since they 
have no roots. But California has always 
been volatile politically. Its unique sys- 
tem of cross-filing in the primaries makes 
party discipline impossible. California is 
expected to pile up a big vote for Henry 
Wallace—estimates range from 300,000 
to 500,000—and the state is second only 
to New York in number of Communists. 

Although the Communists control 
the Wallace movement in California as 
elsewhere the rank and file have been 
drawn primarily from the Townsendites 
and from those who formerly went for 
such political nostrums as End Poverty 
in California. The Towsendites are ex- 
tremely active in the movement. But 
Californians have grown used to such 
eruptions as the Wallace crusade and 
they are tolerant of them. 

Compared with the housing, school, and 
traffic problems the growth has created 
—with the strain on governmental agen- 
cies and the overcrowding of hospitals 
and prisons—Wallace, the Communists, 
and the Townsendites are offstage noises. 

“Now don’t go quoting me that I want 
people to stay away,” Mayor Bowron 
said last week. “But I do wish they 
wouldn’t come in such numbers.” 


Ewing Galloway 
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THE PEACE: 


UNITED NATIONS 





The Fear That Haunts Europe 


A tired American businessman arrived 
in Paris last week by plane from Calcutta 
and drove to the only hotel his office could 
find for him—a fleabag near the Place 
Pigalle. He took one look at his moldy 
room, with no running water, and immedi- 
ately boarded another plane for Brussels 
to’ spend the night, mumbling bitterly 
about the United Nations Assembly. 

Other inconvenienced Paris visitors re- 
sented the UN but the French public, 
cabled Newsweek’s Paris bureau, turned 
a tolerant if skeptical eye on “Les 
Onusiens” (the French continue to call it 
L’ONU, despite efforts at Lake Success to 
eliminate organization and reduce the 
name to Nations Unies). 

By the second week of the Assembly, 
the novelty of the Palais de Chaillot had 
worn off and the visitors lunched and 
dined at neighborhood bistros or the spec- 
tacularly situated Eiffel Tower restaurant 
and ventured into the smoky basement 
bars of the Latin Quarter. 

On Sundays, the owners of chateaux 
near Paris entertain select groups of upper- 
level delegates by arrangement’ with 
French protocol officers—a system which 
enchants the French hosts since the gov- 
ernment not only supplies the refresh~ 
ments, but trims the lawns and tidies the 
flower beds of run-down country establish- 
ments. The outstanding entertainment suc- 
cess: the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, from Lon- 
don, which is getting rave notices. 

Russian in Chinese: But for the most 
part, gaiety was rare and sporadic as the 
delegation settled down to office and com- 
mittee work. All started the day with an 
after-breakfast meeting in their own of- 
fices. The United States delegation offices 
were in the delapidated Hotel d’Iéna. This 
was in such a battered condition from the 
days when the United States Army occu- 
pied it that many doorknobs were missing; 
during the first few days, gusts of wind 
temporarily halted work by locking Ameri- 
cans in offices and bathrooms. 


At 10:30 each morning, delegation cars 
rolled up to the Palais de Chaillot and dis- 
gorged committee members. The Chaillot 
offices are so spread out that both dele- 
gates and journalists have complained 
bitterly of the difficulty of finding any- 
body. However, the physical arrangements 
run smoothly, with occasional exceptions 
such as the failure of the simultaneous 
interpreting system at the Oct. 1 meeting 
of the Political and Security Committee 
when the earphones produced only a Chi- 
nese translation of Vyshinsky’s atom-bomb 
speech. Twice asked to wait for repairs, 
Vyshinsky stormed: “I don’t wish to be 
interrupted. I don’t care whether they hear 
me or not.” A front-row spectator mut- 
tered: “Now he’s telling the truth. It’s not 
to us he’s addressing his words.” 

It Is Time: The French had followed 
the Berlin developments with concern and 
heard Foreign Secretary Bevin with ap- 
proval and Secretary Marshall with re- 
spect. But they were really stirred only 
by Premier Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, 
the Assembly’s best orator. With simple 
but impressive eloquence, he expressed the 
emotion that haunts all Western Euro- 
peans: “We are afraid!” 

“It is fear of you,” he said directly to 
the Soviet delegation, “fear of your gov- 
ernment, fear of your policy . . . Your 
foreign policy today is bolder and more 
ambitious even than that of the czars ... 
In every one of the countries represented 
here you maintain a Fifth Column along- 
side which Hitler’s Fifth Column was but 
an organization of Boy Scouts . . . Let us 
try to make a new start . . . together. It 
is not too late. It is not too late, but it is 
time.” 


The Atom and Berlin 


The fear that Paul-Henri Spaak of Bel- 
gium had put into words was focused on 
the specific disputes that loomed before 


the UN—the danger of war latent in the . 


Berlin conflict that now confronted the 
Security Council, and the knowledge that 
that war would be fought with weapons 
which, in the words of Gen. A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton of Canada to the Assembly’s 
Political Committee, “may bring an end 
to civilization as we know it.” For th: 
moment, only Security Council members 
were directly involved. But after the prob 
able Soviet veto of the Council’s action 
the Berlin dispute would go to the As 
sembly and all its 58 members would have 
to stand up and be counted. 

Andrei Vyshinsky seemed to presage 
that veto, if not a Council boycott, when 
he opened the Berlin’ debate Monday wit) 
a vigorous 22-minute argument that the 
issue was one for the Big Four foreion 
ministers, not the UN. This was the line 
also developed in a note from Moscow to 
the Western capitals, proposing that the 
foreign ministers meet once more to dis- 
cuss both Berlin and the entire German 
question. ‘ 

“Isn’t it strange that the Council of 
Foreign Ministers is being frozen out 
when a difficult situation arises?’” Vyshin- 
sky shouted. But Dr. Philip C. Jessup, 
arguing the American case in the Security 
Council in place of Warren R. Austin, 
quietly replied that he would keep the 
issue before the United Nations. 

Atomic Maneuver: Against the day 
when they would all have to play some 
part in the drama, the small countries’ 
delegations, particularly the Latin Ameri- 
cans, were busily seeking a way to resolve 
it through some formula that would let 
Russia call off the Berlin blockade with- 
out losing face. “But for the present,” 
cabled NeEwsweek’s Paris bureau, “neither 
the United States, Britain, nor France was 
paying any heed to conversations begin- 
ning with the words ‘mediation and con- 


The translators’ radio brings Bevin and Marshall an earful of Vyshinsky 
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ciliation.” Their attitude was that nothing 
must affect the firmness of their approach 
and that the proper course must be simply 
to await developments in the Council. 

“Sometimes the talk of procedures and 
strategies the principal ques- 
tion: What did the Big Three hope and 
expect would result from their submission 
of the case to the Security Council? The 
answer was simply that the Council would 
direct Russia to cease threatening the 
peace, meaning end the Berlin blockade, 
and that the weight of world opinion would 
force the Kremlin to change its behavior. 
No one was optimistic enough to believe 
this could be achieved rapidly.” 

Even as embassies and delegation offices 
luzzed over the Berlin dispute, they were 
startled again by its lethal implications. 
Andrei Vyshinsky hinted broadly to the 
Political Committee that Russia, too, had 
the atom bomb: The American monopoly 
is an “illusion.” 

Vyshinsky angrily and lengthily reiter- 
ated the Soviet demand that the United 
States be required to destroy its atom- 
bomb stockpile as a prerequisite to an in- 
ternational control plan, and that in any 
case the control agency proposed by the 
UN Atomic Energy Commission would be 
an American-dominated “monopolistic su- 
pertrust” that could “never, never” be 
accepted. But when others argued, in ef- 
fect, that the atomic question might as 
well be dropped until Russia changed 
its tune, Vyshinsky—to nearly everyone’s 
embarrassment—did change it. 

He suggested that existing stocks of 
hombs be destroyed simultaneously with, 
rather than before, conclusion of a treaty 
on international atomic control, and that 
the UN Atomic Energy Commission con- 
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La Eléanor makes friends with French statesmen in their own language 


tinue working to this end. Vyshinsky’s 
principal opponents were still skeptical 
but conceded that he had now established 
a very strong propaganda position. lor 
other countries, notably China and _ Bel- 
gium, had also suggested that simultaneous 
destruction and control might provide a 
means of ending the deadlock. 


PEOPLE: 
Parisitis 


A British spokesman in Paris last week 
made a statement which verified previous 
reports about the health both of Foreign 
Secretary Bevin and the United Nations. 
Bevin, he said, “has not been feeling very 
well” and in addition “ever since he got 
to Paris he has been feeling pretty low.” 


W rong War 


The assiduous researchers who collect 
miscellaneous intelligence for the Russians 
came up with a choice item in time for 
Andrei Vyshinsky’s UN attack on Ameri- 
can war preparations. It was a map, said 
Vyshinsky, “published by the American 
Esso Company of New York” and entitled 
“The Map of the Third World War— 
Pacific Theater of Military Operations.” 
This was “an example of malicious prop- 
aganda of war against the U.SS.R. and 
the democracies of Eastern Europe.” 

The damaging document, it turned out 
last week, was published by Esso Market- 
ers under the title “War Map III, featur- 
ing the Pacific Theater” and subtitled “a 
third war map.” It was issued in 1944, the 
third in a series on the battle zones of— 
the second world war. 


Mon Jour 


Every morning at precisely 8:45, the 
small bellboy at the Hotel de Crillon gives 
a quick push to the revolving door as the 
tall figure of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
emerges from the lobby into the Place 
de la Concorde. A waiting car drives her to 
the United States delegation’s headquar- 
ters in the Hotel d’Iéna. Thereafter until 
the dinner hour, reports Sheila Baker, 
NEWSWEEK correspondent at the UN, hers 
is a nonstop day. 

While the Crillon personnel marvels at 
her punctuality and the United Nations 
onlookers at her height, her fellow dele- 
gates continue to be impressed by the typi- 
cal energy which sends her striding through 
the long Palais de Chaillot corridors be- 
tween busy committee meetings and con- 
stant conferences. Her secretary, Malvina 
Thompson, keeps an informal office going 
in their Crillon suite—two bedrooms and 
one sitting room crammed with flowers 
sent by admirers plus family photographs 
and papers that are beginning to pile 
up on the re-upholstered Louis Quinze 
furniture. 

Her grandson (all of whose expenses 
are paid personally by Mrs. Roosevelt) 
serves as general errand boy, telephone 
answerer, and escort. Although completely 
recovered from his recent attack of in- 
fantile paralysis, young Buzz Boettiger 
has been ordered to go easy for six weeks, 
so he makes no attempt to keep up with 
his grandmother but does a quiet, poised 
job paying bills, helping her through 
crowds, and being generally useful. 

La Eléaner: The Assembly Third 
Committee (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) on which Mrs. Roosevelt is the 
American delegate started work last week 
beginning with her specialty—an_inter- 
national declaration of human rights, a 
draft of which is now under discussion. 
In a speech to a French audience at the 
Sorbonne on Sept. 28 she confided that 
she had thought she had learned all about 
patience while rearing her children, but 
once she joined the Human Rights Com- 
mission she discovered that she had lots 
more to learn. The French, who are used 
to a few halting words in French from 
foreign visitors followed by an English 
speech, were enchanted by Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s delivery in French of the prepared 
text plus some cheerful ad libbing. (The 
French refer to her respectfully as Mme. 
Roosevelt or, irreverently but not un- 
kindly, as “La Eléanor.”) 

Aside from coinmittee meetings and the 
preparatory work for them, Mrs. Roose- 
velt devotes her spare moments and every 
lunch hour to conferences with other dele- 
gates, although when she is pressed for 
time she will dart to a small restaurant 
around the corner from the Hotel d’Iéna 
for lunch. Most evenings have been spent 
at formal dinners. Before bedtime, her 
daily column is written. 
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swepy ahead, of Tradition 


Many anold shipbuilder gasped 
at the idea of building an air- 
craft carrier from keel to super- 
structure in only 45 days. But 
a group of engineers just smiled 
—then designed and built fleets 
of them. 


Many good men shook their 
heads, when these same engi- 
neers promised to make a com- 
pletely new kind of car—and 
built it. 


Their new car, born two years 
ago, was completely new. Its 
style made America gasp with 
admiration. It was far wider 
and roomier than anyone 
thought possible. Veteran me- 
chanics were astonished at its 
sturdy construction and the 
clever engineering. 


Now—in only two short years, 
a quarter million proud owners 
are driving them. They have 
travelled more than two billion 
miles under every kind of driv- 
ing condition. They are the 
most copied cars in America. 
They have “stood up” to what 
their designers knew they could 
do. They have proved their de- t 
pendability. 





The new Kaiser for 1949 is more 
than a great achievement in 
engineering design. It is a great 
car—road-proved, style-proved, 
value-proved. Kaiser-Frazer 
Corporation, Willow Run, 


Escort Aurcraft Carrier 7 Michigan. 
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The Secret Plans for the Satellites 


By last week the puppet representa- 
tives had been jerked back to their local 
stages in the satellite capitals of Eastern 
Europe after the three-day Cominform 
conference with Generalissimo Stalin at 
his vacation villa at Sochi in the Caucasus. 
From behind the Iron Curtain, Newsweek 
has received reports of the most important 
decisions taken at this supersecret meeting. 
Such reports, naturally, cannot be checked 
as can information received in Western 
capitals. However, intelligence about the 
inner workings of Soviet diplomacy _ has 
improved in accuracy during the past year, 
and the new details on the Sochi meeting 
fit in with previous developments in Soviet 
policy: 
> The chief order given the Cominform 
leaders at Sochi was to press the collec- 
tivization of agriculture—that is, to break 
the power of the peasants and set up col- 
lective farms so that the danger of an anti- 
Communist agricultural revolt would 
vanish. Yugoslavia’s refusal to carry out 
this policy was, of course, one of the chief 
factors in its break with the Cominform. 
Satellite leaders were also told that the 
job had to be completed before the Rus- 
sians made any further moves toward 
more direct control of the Eastern Euro- 
pean states, including their absorption 
into the Soviet Union. The Russians 
would thus avoid the onus of the un- 
popular collectivization policy. 
> The satellites were given to understand 
that their plans for rapid industrialization 
would probably have to be sidetracked 
since, for the present, it suited Soviet 
purposes best to use them primarily as 
producers of agricultural raw materials. 
It was because Vice Premier Wladyslaw 
Gomulka of Poland opposed this “Mor- 
genthau Plan for Eastern Europe” that he 
was the target of a recent purge. Further 
information about this situation reveals 
that at the end of August, Georgi Malen- 
koff, head of the Cominform, made a 
six-hour visit to Warsaw. He bore an 
ultimatum to the Polish Communist Party 
demanding Gomulka’s ouster as secretary 
general, the collectivizing of agriculture, 
and the stamping out of what the Rus- 
sians claimed was a new peasant under- 
ground. Possibly as a result of an ensuing 
campaign against the peasants, Polish 
cities are now reported suffering from 
grave food shortages. 
>Stalin said that the Soviet Union did 
not choose (or was not able) to take 
direct military action against Yugoslavia 
at this time. Therefore, a “Yugoslav Army 
of Liberation” will be organized in Ru- 
mania and will send terrorists into Yugo- 
slavia to whip up a Cominform under- 
ground against the Tito regime. (The 
Yugoslavs, for their part, last week ar- 
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ranged an $80,000,000 trade agreement 
with Britain.) 

> The Cominform delegates were told that 
Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshin- 
sky had brought to Paris orders to the 
French Communist Party to stage a wave 
of violent strikes and to organize a revo- 
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Soviet duplicity was that it appeared to 
surprise the State Department. Otherwise 
it formed a remarkable revelation of Rus- 
sian vacillation and indecision. 

The Kremlin seemed to waver between 
using the Berlin issue to force the post- 
ponement of the formation of a Western 
German government and employing the 


establishment of that government as an 


excuse for expelling the Western Powers 
from the German capital. The success_of 
the_airlift_introduced a new and unfore- 
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Acme 


Yak! Yak! This Soviet fighter provided an ominous escort for an American 
transport as the Berlin airlift prepared an all-out winter effort 


lutionary committee to attempt to seize 
power if and when disorder became suf- 
ficiently widespread. The Russians. rea- 
soned that General de Gaulle probably 
would come to office in the near future 
and immediately suppress the French 
Communists. Therefore, they decided to 
attempt a revolutionary insurrection while 
they were still able to do so. 

> The satellites were told that the action 
of the Western Powers in referring the 
Berlin dispute to the United Nations was 
not unwelcome to Moscow. In this case, 
the Russians reasoned that the UN would 
only demonstrate ils complete inability to 
solve the problem in any way, and w ould 
thereby suffer what might be a death 
blow to its prestige. Undermining the UN 
in this manner would be far more to the 
Russians’ advantage than a_ spectacular 
walkout, since a Soviet withdrawal might 
merely convert the UN into a world anti- 
Communist organization. 


Significance-- 


This information from behind the Iron 
Curtain, if proved correct by events, re- 
inforces the Western conviction that the 
Russians do not want war now and are 
in no position to wage it. It also jibes with 
the conclusions to be drawn from a close 
reading of the American White Paper on 
the Berlin negotiations. Perhaps the most 
surprising thing about this record of 


seen element of uncertainty into the Soviet 
tactics. It apparently frightened the Ktem- 
fin into the nat Yolde ‘double cross by 
which Marshal Sokolovsky attempted to 
veto the airlift in betrayal of Stalin’s 
promise. RS 
<Well-informed London sources say the 
only real danger of war lies in a failure \ 
of the airlift. If that happened, the West- | 
ern Powers would either have to evacuate 
Berlin under disastrous circumstances or 
present an ultimatum to the 

























lift_ the land blockade} Then aa then 
only—these sources are convinced—would 
the Soviet Union go to war. 


Lift for the Lift? 


Amid the roar of constantly arriving 
and departing planes at Tempelhof _air- 
field, Dr. Ferdinand Friedensburg, acting 
mayor of Berlin, presented an American 














-54 carvec erlin 

child. "This little ceremony on Oct. 1 

arked_th th day g irlift 
that-had-k in-alive_since June. 


The United States Air Force alone had 
brought in more than 200,000 tons of sup- 
plies. Nearly P20 : C-47s— 

i y I Berlin at 
the rate of one every three minutes—were 


averaging more than 3,630 tons a day. 








Coal was coming in at the rate of 2,300 


Pes mca 
tons a day—200 tons above the emergency. 
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minimum—and_stetks had grown to 8 
47-day supply. Food reserves had been 
increased from a $4- to a 38-day supply. 
The cost was as staggering as the per- 
formance: nearly for the 
-United States alone. Coal sold to Berliners 
at $15 a ton costs $175 a ton to transport 
to the capital. And while the airlift had 
more than met the emergency, it had yet 
to restore Berlin to normal city life. Un- 
employment in the Western sectors had 
already grown from “negligible” to 90,000. 
For the future, bt—Gen.Curtis E. Le- 
May, -new_head of the Strategic Air -Com- 
mand. who had heen directing tion 





fighting the Communists as head of the 
Social Democratic Party (SPD) left him 
a near skeleton, sustained by codeine, 
coffee, cigarettes, and nerve. 

Last week Schumacher’s left leg was am- 
putated above the knee because of throm- 
bosis. Yet the Friederik Hospital in Han- 
nover reported he was making progress. 
And Schumacher himself showed no in- 
tention of giving up his SPD leadership. 
With his remaining leg and arm, he planned 
to be back on active duty late this year 
or early next. 


BRITAIN: 


Vittles, warned: “T don’t think the people 7st 


of Berlin_are going hungry this winter 
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personnel to hau coal for heatine now. 

a LeMay, convince convinced that the airlift had 
no_ “maximum capac y so long as enough 
planes were available,’Wwanted at least 100 
more. The Air Force has more than 400 
C-54s and 1.550 C-47s, while the Military 
Air Pesmmat Service has about 230 of 











each, Commercial airlines could be ordered 
to return 40 C-54s leased from the Air 
Force. _ 

To help fly the expanded airlift, the 
Air Force plans to take over between 100 
and 200 experienced C-54 pilots from com- 
mercial airlines during ‘the winter_travel 
slump. Together with other reserve fliers 


they will be trained at Great Falls, Mont.. 
= ae Air ri has. xl ub a duplicate 


Corridor.” e 


Dr. Die-Hard 


A machine-gun burst tore off Dr. Kurt 
Schumacher’s right arm in 1914. Ten years 
in Nazi concentration camps, including 
a 28-day hunger strike at Dachau. ruined 
his eyesight and his stomach. In postwar 
Germany. fifteen- and. sixteen-hour days 














Council of the Chiefs 


The Emir of Katsina from Nigeria strode 
down the Euston railway-station platform 
in London, his sandals flapping, his em- 
broidered white jabba swirling about him, 
his ebony face framed in the folds of a 
6-yard-long white-silk turban. Behind him 
came his secretary, carrying a rolled-up 
ceremonial umbrella and an aluminum 
kettle with water to wash the emir’s hands 
and feet before prayers. The Hon. Nana 
Sir Tsibu Darku IX, O.B.E., from the 
Gold Coast, his massive body swathed in 
a gold-and-red robe, paused under his 
fringed umbrella to let the Cockney rail- 
way porters admire his gold ring, half the 
width of a man’s fist. Behind him, carry- 
ing a 6-foot staff of office, trailed his in- 
terpreter, a worried-looking black man in 
a belted raincoat. 

The emir and the nana were among the 
60-odd princes, chiefs, religious leaders, of- 
ficials, and observers from every one of 
Britain’s African possessions who met in 
London last week to discuss their common 
problems in the first conference of its sort 
ever held. In the course of their eleven-day 
meeting they expected to hear speeches 
from such British leaders as Foreign Sec- 


Keystone 
The Oni of He seems happy but wants more of everything from Britain 


retary Ernest Bevin and Field Marshal 
Lord Montgomery, hold panel discussions 
under Colonial Secretary Arthur Creech 
Jones, and be received by King George. 

“We must wipe out the word ‘exploita- 
tion’ and put it among the antiques with 
‘piracy’ and ‘slavery’,” Herbert Morrison, 
Lord President of the Council, promised in 
his welcoming address. The delegates in 
the lofty, gold-ceilinged main reception 
room of Lancaster House listened politely. 
But spokesmen like the Oba Aderemi, Oni 
of Ife, from Nigeria, gaudy in a striped 
wine-red robe and green shawl, lost no time 
in stating the Africans’ grievances: They 
wanted higher prices for their products, 
more speed in carrying out development 
plans, more equipment, more capital, more 
technical experts, more consumer goods, 
and better food. 


Life Begins 


One night last week in Leeds, England, 
police spotted a man trying to break into 
a factory. When he noticed them he 
leaped over a four-foot wall and down a 14- 
foot embankment before he was captured. 
In court, the judge who examined his crim- 
inal record announced: “There’s only one 
thing that has not happened to you. and 
that is that you have been let off. 1 am 
going to let you off this time. Now go 
home.” 

The man’s name: Robert Woolridge. His 
age: 94. 


FRANCE: 


Almost on Horseback 


Last week Charles de Gaulle talked as 
if he already had one foot in the stirrup. 
In a press conference he assailed the post- 
ponement of the cantonal elections this 
fall as a “sordid” move by his opponents. 
Then he proclaimed that unless elections 
were held soon the present government 
would not have the right to govern. In 
1940, he said, “we knew how to save 
France and we would know how to do it 
again.” Furthermore, if Communists were 
admitted to the government that would 
make it even more illegal. “If we fall into 
a state of illegality,” he would “reserve” 
the right to act. 


Ingenuity Fair 


Each year French inventors display their 
latest creations at a fair called the Con- 
cours Lépine. Parisians by the thousands— 
curious, but as Gallicly skeptical as the in- 
ventors are imaginative—flock to the big 
bunting-draped exposition grounds near 
the Porte de Versailles to stuff themselves 
with ice-cream cones and toffee and listen 
to brass-lunged demonstrators. Manufac- 
turers and wholesalers comb through the 
gadgets for moneymaking ideas. They usu- 
ally find a few. Last week the 48th Con- 
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Thousands of business men are now renting new cars from 
Hertz. And these men are traveling from city to city by plane or 
train, and in each city rent new cars from Hertz, and make more 
calls faster, make more sales. 


The Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System is the only coast-to-coast system 
experienced in 24 years of service that’s now available in any of 
350 cities throughout the U. S., Canada and Hawaii. It’s a rigid 
Hertz standard, in each city, to keep new Chevrolets or other fine 
cars for your personnel in excellent condition, properly insured, 
clean and smart looking. Cars virtually all current models and 
fleets increased about 50%. And when your men travel, they can 
reserve cars in advance through the Rail-Auto and Plane-Auto 
Travel Plans at air line or railroad ticket counters. They arrive 
refreshed and ready for work. It stands to reason men can make 
more calls faster, conveniently, with less physical and mental 
strain, Call your local Hertz station, listed under “Automobile 
Rental” in the classified section of the telephone directory, or 
send the coupon. 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are being granted to 
responsible local interests to operate as part of the Hertz system. For 
complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Dept. 5108 
2183. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, 
218 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, IIlinois 


Dept. 5108 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation, complete information. and 
directory of all HERTZ DRIV-UR-SELF stations in the U. S., 
Canada and Hawaii. 
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Moccasin toe 
styled for town wear 
in black or brown 


‘No shoes in the world 
like these!” ... 


less thousands of active, alert Arch 


say count- 


Preserver wearers. The famous 
built-in Arch Preserver construction 
is the reason. Consult your classified 
phone book for nearest dealer. 
E. T. Wright & Company, Inc.. 


Rockland, Massachusetts. 


For Women For Boys In Canada for Men 
Selby Shoe Co. Gerberich-Payne Scott-McHale 
Portsmouth, Ohio — Mt. Joy, Pa. London, Ont. 
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cours Lépine showed among scores of 
others, these examples of the ingenuity of 
400 French inventors (including twelve 
women) : 

> A plywood-and-steel-tubing “Pédavion,” 
which weighs 60 pounds, looks like a cross 
between a bicycle and a 1910 airplane, and 
is designed to fly on pedal power—no en- 
gine or fuel. 

> An antiburglar door bolt which sets off 


firecrackers if any attempt is made to 


force the lock; a cigarette lighter employ- 
ing the sun’s rays instead of flame; skis 
with brakes; and Sinbo, the breast-mas- 
sager. “Every woman,” said the demon- 
strator, “can have a beautiful proscenium 
arch.” 

> “The Devil Chair,” a parcel carrier which 
turns into a chair with a few twists of the 
wrist. “A pleasure to stand in queues with 
this.” 

> A pressure cooker built to double as a 
bed warmer; a rod-and-clamp device to 
“make your bed in one minute”; a safe 
and easy oyster opener; a bathroom medi- 
cine chest whose interior revolves to af- 
ford quick access to each box and bottle; 
a mirror that will not steam up. 

PA eadeet for opening eggs without 
breaking the yolks. “You, madame,” said 
the demonstrator to a woman, “you look 
as if you're all thumbs in the kitchen. Buy 
one and keep your husband.” 


RUSSTA: 


Intelligentsia at Work 


Life was serious and life was real in the 
Soviet Union last week: 
> In the newspaper Evening Moscow, Mi- 
khail Beliavsky demanded the end of the 
“infiltration” of the “formalistic faseina- 
tion” of Wa't Disney’s technique into So- 
viet animated cartoons. Hereafter, “Ameri- 
eanized” fairy and animal tales will be re- 
placed by animated science, politics, and 
satire. 
P Last week was the Week of Youth in 
Russia and the Youth Leacue’s paper 
Komsomol Pravda related with pride that 
in an Odessa vacation camp “90 per cent 
of the young people spend most of their 
spare time studying politics, especially 
Stalin’s life and the Stakhanovist move- 
ment.” 
P Soviet dramatists were advised by the 
government paper Izvestia that “the im- 
portant thing in a comedy is not empty 
amusement with easy guffaws, like those 
of American and French farces, but a deep 
reflex of reality.” 


WESTERN UNION: 
Monty and the French 


A birdlike man in battle dress with 
eight rows of ribbons and a nonregula- 
tion gold watch chain on his tunic whisked 
busily through London on Sept. 30, cabled 





International 


Monty: As Western defense chief... 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of NEwsweEek’s 
bureau. Viscount Montgomery, chosen as 
chairman of a permanent Western Union 
Defense Council, remained Britain’s first 
soldier—at least until the reluctant French 
approved his appointment. 

At 10:30 that morning, Monty seated 
himself in the Oak Room of the War 
Office next to War Secretary Emanuel 
Shinwell. The occasion was a press con- 
ference to announce the rebuilding of the 
Territorial Army to a strength of 150,000, 
triple its present size, and to make it the 
basis of the permanent British Army. 
Monty then rushed off to an early roast- 
beef and Yorkshire-pudding luncheon in 
the United Service Club on Pall Mall. 
Afterward, he found time to receive the 
compliments of elderly ex-officers in the 
club’s long, crowded lounge. 

Unseeret Seeret: At the press con- 
ference, Monty presented his idea of a 
puberty-to-the-grave existence for Britons 
—starting as Army cadets at 14, con- 
tinuing through conscription, the Terri- 
torial Army, Civil Defense, and the Home 
Guard until death and burial. No cheers 
greeted these sentiments. The Manchester 
Guardian, which had already criticized 
Monty’s selection as Western union chief, 
calling him an “uneasy cooperator,” now 
asked: “What is this claptrap about the 
army turning out ‘disciplined people who 
will have a steadying effect in time of war’ 
because they are used to obeying orders? 
... We want no more of that kind of talk 
from a British public servant.” 

Older British Army officers also were 
skeptical of Monty’s value at the top of 
the Western union military setup. One 
said: “If Western union is to amount to 
anything, it will need an audacious com- 
mander. Montgomery has always been ter- 
ribly cautious. Instead of planning to win 
battles, he planned not to lose them.” 

It is a badly kept secret here that 
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France is the biggest problem in any 
effective military coordination of Western 
union strength—next to the question of 
military lend lease from America. On the 
British side, there is a reluctance to give 
the French confidential information for 
fear it will sooner or later reach the Com- 
munists. This psychology is certain to pre- 
vail until France achieves some sort ol 
governmental stability. Naturally, it now 
leads to French suspicions that in an 
emergency the British will leave the Con- 
tinent in the lurch. 

British military men versed in modern 

warfare also fear that the French are still 
thinking in terms of land mass defense, 
whereas they say that the only effective 
ground weapon against the Russians would 
be a hard-hitting, mobile, well-equipped 
force in Western Germany to which all 
Western nations would contribute. 
_ Five’s a Crowd: Paris itself, cabled 
Loren Carroll, chief of Newsweek’s bu- 
reau, was so conference-crammed that the 
Sept. 27 and 28 meetings of the five West- 
ern union defense ministers were just one 
more crisis for the embassies. In the Brit- 
ish Embassy even the servants’ rooms 
were used for the visiting dignitaries. The 
George V Hotel managed to fit in Defense 
Minister A. V. Alexander of Britain, but 
the rest of the delegations scattered among 
out-of-the-way hotels or were taken into 
friends’ apartments. 

The Sept. 27 meeting on Monday, held 
in the grim old Ministry of War on the 
Left Bank in the Boulevard Saint-Ger- 
main, showed much _ theoretical work 
achieved on (1) forming an interallied 
general staff, (2) standardizing equipment, 
and (3) equipping armored divisions. But 
any real progress depended on what ma- 
terial the United States would furnish and 
how closely the United States would co- 
ordinate its military establishment with 
those of the five European nations. It was 
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International 


... he will need more than these armored cars firing in Bizonia war games 


the unspoken thought in the mind of every 
delegate that France presented a special 
problem: How willing would the United 
States be to send material to France in 
view of the danger of Communist espio- 
nage or even sabotage? 

In the first meeting, the representatives 
of the other four countries were irked 
because the press had obtained the in- 
formation that France’s part in the gen- 
eral military coordination of equipment 
would be ten armored divisidns and 300 
fighter planes. But when the moment came 
to draft the communiqué indicating the 
results of the meeting, it was Paul Ra- 
madier, Frenclr Defense Minister, who 
balked at the informative British draft. 
Next Col. Raoul de Fraiteur of Belgium, 
W. F. H. Schokking of the Netherlands, 
and Lambert Schaus of Luxembourg in- 
sisted on close secrecy. The result was a 
communiqué saying little, and even the 
ambassadors of the four visiting countries 
were not kept informed of what was 
happening. 

Another hitch developed over Mont- 
gomery’s appointment as Western Union 
Defense Commander. It was vigorously 
assailed by Charles de Gaulle on the 
ground that “Europe must be defended in 
Europe.” Next, Gen. Alphonse-Pierre Juin, 
resident general of Morocco and inspector 
general of French forces in North Africa, 
arrived in France and turned down his 
nomination as commander of ground forces 
under Montgomery. The British were 
asked to hold up the announcement of 
Montgomery’s new job. 

Defense discussions will continue at Lan- 
caster House in London where a small 
secretariat and a permanent staff are in- 
stalled. Defense ministers of the five 
countries are supposed to meet every three 
months, and every three months the {or- 
eign ministers are supposed to meet. The 
next meeting was previously scheduled for 
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My hair looks better than 
a touchdown pass-after the 
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50 seconds to massage.” Feel that tingle! 
Vitalis’ special formula stimulates, refreshes 
your scalp as no non-alcoholic dressing does. 
And massaging with Vitalis routs loose dan- 


druff, helps check excessive falling hair. 








“10 seconds to comb.” Now there is hair 
that looks naturally well-groomed. No 
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Luxembourg in November, but this has 
now been changed to Paris on Oct. 25. 
Meanwhile, the five nations will step up 
their arms and tank production. But what- 
ever plans are adopted can carry no real 
weight unless the United States sends 
material, and no further decisions are ex- 
pected until after the November election. 


INDONESIA: 


Behind the Revolution 


The Indonesian Republicans jubilantly 
proclaimed last week that the Communist 
revolt within the country had been crushed. 
Three weeks ago, the Reds suddenly an- 
nounced a “Soviet” regime with head- 
quarters at the city of Madiun, Now, gov- 
ernment forces had recaptured Madiun, 
and the scattered to the 
mountains. Yet weeks of fighting probably 
remained, with Red bands waging guer- 
rilla war along the same lines as in Malaya. 

This Red rebellion took on 
importance because a chain of circum- 
stances indicated it had been staged on 
direct orders from Moscow. The chain 
began in Prague where the republic had 
dispatched R. M. Suripno as Minister to 
Eastern Europe. Last May 22, Suripno 
negotiated a consular agreement with Rus- 
sia, and in August he flew back to Indo- 
nesia by way of Bangkok and Singapore. 
When his plane landed at an Indonesian 
airport in Sumatra, it turned out that he 
had brought with him a well-fed, cheerful, 
round-faced “secretary” called Suparto 
whom he had pickéd up in Prague. 

Suparto immediately rushed to a radio 
station and made an inflammatory broad- 
cast. Ten days later. in Republican. ter- 
ritory in Java, he revealed himself as an 
old-time Soviet agent who had fled Java 
in 1925 and lived for vears in Moscow. 
He went by the improbable but apparently 
authentic name of Muso. The Dutch con- 
sider him the chief Communist operative 
for all Southeast Asia. Muso assumed lead- 
ership of the local Communist Party and 
launched a propaganda campaign against 
President Sukarno of the Indonesian Re- 
public and Premier Mohammed Hatta. 
He charged them with “licking the boots 
of the Americans.” The proclamation of 
the Soviet regime quickly followed. With 
the crushing of the revolt, Suripno was dis- 
missed “with ignominy,” but Muso es- 
caped, perhaps to revolt another day. 


Communists 


obscure 


Significance-- 

Moscow almost certainly knew that the 
rebellion was foredoomed to failure. If 
the Indonesians could not crush it, then 
the Dutch certainly would. Moscow’s im- 
mediate objective, in fact, appeared to be 
to provoke such Dutch intervention. 
Dutch commanders estimate that it would 
take just three days for their 130,000 
troops to crush the Indonesian Republic. 
Civilian political advisers reasoned that 
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Lady Feathers: Paris calls this 
the “Newer Look’ —panther- 
mask toque and panther cuffs on 
bronze booties; ginger monkey 
fur and high elastic-top boots. 


intervention would turn the native popu- 
lation against them and perhaps give the 
Communists the broad popular support 
they want. 

The Dutch feel the Republican regime 
is in for more trouble from its own extrem- 
ists, who will attempt to prevent the Re- 
public from abandoning its demands and 
negotiating an agreement. Until then, the 
Dutch feel forced to maintain a blockade 
of the one-third of Java held by the Indo- 
nesians. This impasse serves long-term 
Communist interests. It forces the Dutch 
to continue to support an army in Java at 
a cost of $1,000,000 a day. It prevents 
Java from producing the raw materials 
which could make an important contribu- 
tion to the adjustment of the balance of 
payments between the United States and 
Europe. 


CHINA: 


Hu Travels Alone 


In Nanking on Sept. 28, the Chinese Na- 
tional Defense Ministry issued an order 
to the army: to “improve mobility” sol- 
diers will leave their families at home in 
the future. 


SAPAN: 


The Unshocking Scandal 


It was as if the American Secretary of 
the Treasury had suddenly been accused 
during the height of the present political 
‘campaign of obtaining a Reconstruction 


Finance Corp. loan for a large bankrupt 
company and then using part of the loan 
to finance the political expenses of the 
Democratic Party. This analogy puts into 
Western terms the scandal that broke last 
week in Japan—except that the Japanese 
were not shocked as Americans would have 
been by such disclosures. 

On Sept. 29, Takeo Kurusu, energetic, 
self-confident head of the Economic Stabi- 
lization Board and former Minister of 
Finance, went to the office of the Public 
Procurator (district attorney) to answer 
questions about the affairs of Showa Denko, 
Japan’s largest chemical and _ fertilizer 
company. Kurusu was.thereupon arrested 
and held in jail. Sept. 30, he resigned from 
the cabinet of Premier Hitoshi Ashida. 

Japanese Squeeze: Kurusu had 
rocketed from comparative obscurity to 
top government financier in the three 
years since the Japanese surrender. First, 
he became a director of the Industrial 
Bank. In April 1947 he was elected to the 
House of Councillors. The following month 
he became of the Industrial 
Bank and, in June, was appointed Finance 
Minister. Finally, he was made chief of the 
Economic Stabilization Board, the govern- 
ment’s over-all financial planning organ- 
ization. 

As governor of the Industrial Bank of 
Japan, Kurusu was alleged to have ar- 
ranged the appointment of a friend, Set- 
suzo” Hinohara, as president of Showa 
Denko when the company was short of 
executives because of the purge of Jap- 
anese businessmen. Next, as Finance Min- 
ister. Kurusu approved a loan of almost 
3.000,000,000 ven (about $10,000,000 at 
current rates) to Showa Denko from the 
official Economic Reconstruction Finance 
Bank. Hinohara has already been arrested. 
The implication was that part of the pro- 
ceeds of the loan were funneled off to fi- 
nance Ashida’s Democratic Party, to bribe 
individual Japanese, and perhaps to “en- 
tertain” occupation officials. 

From the Japanese point of view, there 
was nothing extraordinary about this pro- 
cedure. For a percentage of such a loan 
to be diverted for political purposes is the 
Japanese version of the Chinese “squeeze.” 
Furthermore, Japanese political parties, 
starting afresh after the surrender, had 
to get funds where they could find them. 
For example, Suehiro Nishio, secretary- 
general of the Socialist Party, was only 
recently acquitted of charges of financial 
irregularities. Bamboku Ono, former ad- 
viser of the Liberal Party, is now in jail. 
Whatever the outcome of Kurusu’s case, 
the Showa Denko scandal may lead to the 
overthrow of the Ashida government—at 
a time when the Diet is scheduled to meet 
on Oct. 11 with its principal business to 
give legislative sanction to General Mac- 
Arthur’s recent controversial advice to 
the Japanese Government to forbid gov- 
ernment unions the right to strike and to 
bargain collectively. 


governor 
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LUCKY ANGEL! Fingertip controls enable her to 
have her own particular brand of “heavenly” 
climate. Thanks, of course, to General Electric 
Personal Weather Control. Her boss says it adds 
wings to her work. 

It’s a blessing to her building owner, too. G-E 
Air Conditioning saved him plentyin installation 
costs. A simple piping system is all that’s needed 
to provide summer cooling and winter heating. 


To building, hotel, or hospital managers who 
want a quality air conditioning system of any type 
... plus reliable G-E equipment and economical 
installation—there’s a General Electric represen- 
tative near you. Call him today. General Electric 
Company, Air Condi- 
tioning Dept., Section 
A82210, Bloomfield, 

New Jersey. 
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in ONE organization 


Whatever your plans, whatever your 


product, Wettlaufer Manufacturing is fully 
equipped to help you design, develop, pro- 
duce. Facilities and services provided by this 


unique organization of specialists include .. 





(2) modern woodwork- 
ing and metalworking 
shops to handle ex- 
perimental work 


(1) an experienced staff 
of design engineers 


and mock-up model 


building craftsmen... 





(4) 
plants fully equipped 


(3) highly skilled metal two modern 
finishers to create 
full-size, hand-made to 


working models . 


plus 


turn out volume 


production work 


e For complete information regarding 
these services, write direct to: 


E. G. Wettlaufer, president 


wettlauter 


manufacturing corporation 


19660 w. eight mile road © detroit 19, michigan 
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T first glance it would seem that Field 

Marshal Montgomery and General 
de Gaulle are the two soldiers in all Eu- 
rope who are the least qualified to have 
anything to do with planning a unified 
defense system for the West. Each of 
them built up a record in the last war 
which stamped him as, to put it mildly, 
an individualist. No problem 
in grand Allied strategy was 
more irritating than that of 
trying to get de Gaulle to 
accommodate himself to the 
general aim. No problem at 
Allied military headquarters 
was more difficult than try- 
ing to get Montgomery to 
forgo some of his independ- 
ence. 

Nevertheless, it probably 
will turn out to be a good thing in the 
long run that last week’s efforts to 
create the machinery for Western mili- 
tary cooperation ran into the twin snags 
of Montgomery and de Gaulle at the 
very outset. Each in his way does rep- 
resent a current of serious military 
thought, and the more quickly they are 
faced and disposed of the less chance 
there will be for a falling out later. 


VEN the British press was surprised 
EK; and not altogether pleased when 
the defense ministers of the five Brus- 
sels Pact countries chose Montgomery 
as the first head for the joint military 
organization. The general never was 
one to say the politic thing when the 
impolitic could be found, and his tenure 
as Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
has not been a quiet time for him or for 
British editorial But Mont- 
gvomery is Britain’s leading soldier, with 
the possible exception of Viscount Alex- 
ander, who now is Governor General of 
Canada. From the time his Eighth 
Army came unde: General Eisenhower 
in Tunisia he had experience of that 
most difficult of military creations, an 
Allied headquarters, and though there 
may be serious doubts as to whether 
the lesson ever took with him, at least 
he knows how it should be done. More- 
over, most of the senior commanders of 
the British Army are men of his choice 
and have confidence in him. ‘ 

So if Britain is to play the leading 
role in defense in the West, Mont- 
gomery is the logical choice to take 
charge of the planning. The question is 


writers. 


Problems of Command in the West 


by JOSEPH B. 











PHILLIPS 





whether that is to be Britain’s role. 
Without de Gaulle, the French in their 
present weakened state probably would 
raise no serious objection. France, how- 
ever, most assuredly is not without de 
Gaulle. The prospect ‘that de Gaulle 
is going to come to power sooner rather 
than later in crisis-weakened France is 
so. readily accepted that 
whatever he has to say about 
military plans is listened to 
with respect. What he did 
have to say could have been 
anticipated—that the Brit- 
ish, on the basis of the rec- 
ord, couldn’t be counted on 
to plan the defense of Eu- 
rope in a way that would 
make a Continental feel se- 
cure. 

Hence these two strongly individual 
personalities bring into focus two con- 
flicting European points of view as to 
how the plans for defense should be 
handled. The men who are chosen to 
do the planning will set the direction 
for the future. That is why it is best 
to get the disagreements out in the 
open at the start. 

Naturally, no plans for defense will 
have teeth unless the arms are supplied 
by the United States. Today the British 
are about a year ahead of the French 
in rearmament and in trying to rebuild 
their military strength. But what they 
have accomplished scarcely is a bare 
minimum for their own needs, and it is 
beyond the capacity of the British or 
the French to: exceed that bare mini- 
mum at the present stage of their eco- 
nomic recovery programs. 


OWEVER, quite a number of mili- 

tary problems could be worked out 
before we have committed ourselves to 
supply the arms. One by no means triv- 
ial need is for a general agreement on 
military security. General de Gaulle 
was not told of the plans to land in 
North Africa because of the belief that 
his staff did not keep secrets very well. 
That was a question of too-enthusiastic 
young men, and it was minor compared 
with the present security problem. This 
one gets into politics—into what meas- 
ures can be taken to keep military in- 
formation from Communists. It is one 
of the more important command prob- 
lems for which the European military 
men will have to find their own answer. 
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your greatest assurance 


of superlative style, comfort and safety 


e e J be 9) 
ANSWER: It is, of course, this familiar emblem, in all your highway travels 


which probably means more to more people than any other 
in a car. It identifies standout styling. It marks deep-down comfort, 
planned for pleasure in every mile. And it tells you that here is the 


- . ‘ i : : On cars with Unisteel Turret Top 
substantial protection of Unisteel construction, with steel roof, pillars and ’ Body by Fisher, safety plate 


floor welded into one safe and solid unit. For this is the emblem with 40 ’ glass is carefully tested for 


. clarity of vision. The illuminated 
years of coachmaking behind it—the emblem of Body by Fisher. To get pac in this test ib aonw 


all these craftsmanship extras—in style, comfort, safety—be ; sharp, clear, undistorted through 


? the glass. So you see better, 
sure that your next car bears the Body by Fisher emblem. onthe tanta 


greater safety in a car with Body by Fisher. 


Body by fisher , . ee 


ALL-CLEAR ALL-AROUND 


MOBILE : BUICK * CADILLAC 
N GENERAL MOTORS cans — CHEVROLET: PONTIAG: OLDSS 


On the air: Henry J. Taylor, twice weekly Help America Produce For Peace Turn in Scrap Iron and Steel 


Life Story of a Champion We | 


The fabulous Paul Bunyan never 
logged so many trees so fast as the 
portable, one-man power saws, pic- 
tured above, used in harvesting 
pulpwood. Secret of their tireless, 
high-speed performance is the 
tough, elastic, two-way driving 
“muscles” developed by the G.T.M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man — that 
now operate these saws up to 100% 
longer without drive failure. 


As the picture shows the saw blade 
can be operated either horizontally 
to hew trees close to the ground, or 


vertically to cut up felled logs. This 


means that the Multi-V belt drive 
(powered by a small 4-6 H.P. gaso- 
line engine mounted on a rubber- 
tired carriage) must operate at 
times in quarter-turn position, 
throwing added strain on the belts. 


Another everyday hazard is the 
loggers’ practice of moving from 
tree to tree with saws in operation. 
Thus brush is frequently caught in 
the drive and whipped into the 
pulleys, causing belts to snap. Under 
these conditions the best conven- 
tional V-belts were giving only a 
few hours’ to a few weeks’ maximum 


service, so the G.T.M. was called in. ¥ 


After careful analysis of the situa-}} 


tion — the shock loads, severe heat, 
quarter-turn operation and brush 
pickup — the G.T.M. designed a 
special Pulpwood Saw V-Belt. It is 
sinewed with highest tensile rayon 
cords with enough “give” to carry 
all but the heaviest brush through 
the pulleys without breaking. Re- 





sult: far fewer breakdowns, up toff 


100% longer belt life! 


What's your "V” need? There are ) 


specially designed Goodyear V-belts 


for every type of drive, from 10 to © 
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PULPWOOD SAW SPECIAL V-BELT 
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for power saws 


i ’ aN 
cutter  egesseeeceseecccs agp mete 
Py) ‘ ‘ takes the wear, protects | 
4 Be carcass. 
P] A 
—< 
) j ae Multiple layers of highest- 
ta ° ‘ 4 tensile, resilient rayon 
110,000 F.P.M. operating speed. jC cords carry the load. 
Steel-cable V-belts that virtually 
eliminate maintenance on difficult 
problem drives. 40% narrower 
oo ’ e 
wedge” V-belts that permit more 
compact machine design. The 
G.T.M. will be glad to recommend 
he correct Goodyear V-belts for 
Hongest service life on your drives. 


Write: Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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REVOLUTIONARY NEW STUDEBAKER TRUCKS / 


As modern as Studebaker’s new cars! 


torts CAN SEE right away that 
this is sensationally different 
truck styling. 

From that low front end all the 
way back, everything about a 1949 
Studebaker truck has a brand new 
look. Even the steps are enclosed 
inside the doors of the driver’s cab! 


But this outside view doesn’t 
show you half the new Studebaker 
truck features. 


Wide doors with “hold-open” 
stops reveal an enormously roomy 
cab—a driver’s dream of all- 
weather comfort and convenience 
—with 22.8% more windshield 
-and window vision! 


These 1949 Studebakers are the 
world’s first trucks, too, with real 
“lift-the-hood” accessibility. En- 
gine, ignition, instruments and ac- 


cessories are easy to get at without 
standing on a box or fumbling 
under the dash panel! 

More sizes and wheelbases than 
Studebaker ever offered before! 
New '-ton, 34-ton, 1-ton, 11%4-ton 
and 2-ton models! 

New ruggedness! New riding 
comfort! New handling ease! Gas- 
saving new performance that in- 
creases Studebaker’s reputation for 
low cost operation! 


NEW 1949 
STUDEBAKER 
TRUCKS 


WORLD’S NEWEST AND FINEST 


© Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.* 4. 


Studebaker'’s new pick-up models load 
and unload with new ease! Tail gate auto- 
matically locks when open! Huge rear win- 
dow! Cab has window wings; automatic 
light; two arm rests, windshield wipers, sun 
visors; ash tray; rotary door latches. Rear 
bumper—Truck Climatizer—at extra cost. 
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CONSERVATIVES: 


Swing to the Right 


As 1,313 delegates’ gathered for the 
Progressive-Conservative national conven- 
tion, the decorations in the Ottawa 
Coliseum were more elegant. The spirit 
was livelier. The slogan had been changed 
from “Unity, Security, Freedom” to “Free- 
dom, Opportunity, Security.” But police- 


men, reporters, and photographers had a 
strange feeling that they had been through 
it all before. They had—at the Liberal 
convention in the same place in August. 





Wide World 
Drew: Swan in a duck pond 


Like the Liberals, the Conservatives were 
meeting to elect a new leader and to draft 
a platform. From it, they hope to climb to 
power in a federal election which will 
probably be held next September. 

The convention opened on Sept. 30 
with a dignified farewell by John Bracken, 
the retiring leader, and a blistering Ameri- 
can-style keynote speech by Grattan 
O'Leary, associate editor of The Ottawa 
Journal. Short, spectacled, almost hidden 
by a battery of microphones, O’Leary 
raked the policies and personalities of the 
Liberal government now in power. 

Canada was rich in resources, he cried. 
“Yet because of all this tinkering with 
socialism, this gibberish about ‘planning’ 
and about ‘social engineering’ and all the 
rest of the totalitarian jargon, we are in 
danger of losing our heritage . . .-our old 
pioneering spirit, and . . . with it our re- 
spect for human dignity, for individual 
worth.” 

Premier George Drew of Ontario, so 
hindsome that one commentator called him 


Newsweek, October 11, 1948 
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“a swan in a duck pond,” was chosen 
leader on the first ballot on the closing day 
of the three-day convention. Drew won 
827 votes in a three-cornered fight. John 
Diefenbaker, M.P. from Lake Centre, 
Sask., had 311 and Donald Fleming, M.P. 
from Toronto-Eglinton, 104. 

There was something for everybody in 
the platform. 

For the voters: a social-security scheme 
that would cost the country about $1,500,- 
000,000 a year. 

For the gold-mining interests: a plank 
asking the dominion government to buy 
gold at an increase in price comparable to 
the increase of other commodities, and, 
if international obligations permit, to es- 
tablish a free market for gold. 

For the Winnipeg grain exchange: a de- 
mand for the end of compulsory wheat 
marketing through the Canadian Wheat 
Board. This would permit the great Win- 
nipeg exchange to resume suspended pri- 
rate dealings in wheat. 

Like the Liberals and the CCF, the Con- 
servatives asked for a national Canadian 
flag. Unlike the others, they didn’t call for 
the end of appeals to the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council in London. Cana- 
dians who favor this reform want to make 
their own Supreme Court the last resort in 
constitutional issues. 


Significance — 


Political observers regard the replacing 
of Bracken by Drew as marking a turn to 
the right by the party. Bracken took over 
the leadership in 1942, rebaptized the 
party Progressive-Conservative, and _ tried 
to make the “progressive” mean some- 
thing. But Bracken is no politician. His 
indifferent showing in the 1945 general 
election and in by-elections since then, 
and in his public speeches, made it certain 
that he would be put to pasture before the 
next general election. Although Diefen- 
baker and Fleming campaigned ardently, 
there was never much doubt that Drew 
would be chosen to take his place. 

The platform also points to the right. 
Domestically, no one expects the party 
to make any serious effort to put its social- 
security plan into effect. Liberals say they 
will try to make it backfire by introducing 
parts of it themselves to see if the Tories 
will support it. 

The platform turns its back on some 
forms of planned international coopera- 
tion. Dominion government officials pre- 
dicted that if the price paid for gold were 
raised, the Canadian dollar would go to a 
50 per cent discount in terms of the 
United States dollar. Establishment of a 
free market for gold would probably re- 
quire amendment of the Bretton Woods 
agreements. The end of compulsory grain 
marketing would probably mez: that 
Canada wouldn’t be able to fulfill its long- 
term wheat contract with Britain because 
the open market would offer a higher price 
than the Wheat Board pays. 
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helps you make sales 
easier... faster...surer 


With busy salesmen and busy 
prospects, minutes count. You 
want a maximum of se//ing time, 
a minimum of time spent in fum- 
bling with unwieldy sales litera- 
ture. The Stebco Visualizer gives 
you the most forceful presenta- 
tion of your sales story. Sales 
data is prearranged in a logical 
sequence, simply, dynamically. 
It commands immediate interest 
... and—it sells! 

The Visualizer assembles your 
complete selling story into one 
compact unit. Photos, advertise- 
ments, displays and services, 
everything you need for an effi- 
cient selling job can beaccommo- 
dated. There’s nothing to re- 
member, nothing to forget. 


Its Many Features Include: 
25 transparent photo holders 
Removable unit with folding easel 
Ring binders tor price lists, etc. 
Pockets for order books, letters, ete. 
3-sided zipper 
Patented ‘‘Tuck-A-Way” handles 
Handsome top-grain leather case 


Pack More Punch Into 
Smaller Presentations 


The Visualope, illust- O 
rated, is perfect for 
protecting and add- 

ing sales appeal to 

smaller sales 
presentations. 
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Floyd Barbee: Her son’s pin-up 


Youthful: Howarp Kerrican, 19-year- 
old Air Force cadet, had a hard time con- 
vincing his buddies that the lovely girl 
whose picture he pinned up on his locker 
was his mother, even after he had it 
properly inscribed. Cause for their incre- 
dulity: Mama Kerrigan, known profession- 
ally as Floyd Barbee, is a model and 
teacher at the Powers School in New York. 


Economy: In Seattle, Grupert W. Car- 
MICHAEL, royal chief of the Order of 
Scottish Clans in the United States and 
Canada, had a typical explanation for the 
national frugality. “It is wonderful adver- 
tising—and it doesn’t cost anything,” he 
‘burred. 


Two’s a Crowd: Pardoned by President 
Ramon Grau San Martin of Cuba after 
she had served more than twelve months 
of a fifteen-year sentence for the fatal 
shooting of John Lester Mee, Parricta 
(SatirA) Scumipt wondered whether she 
would be able to take the dancing job 
offered her by the French Casino in Chi- 
cago. The hitch: Starring in the Casino’s 
show was Mee’s blond widow, strip-teaser 
Marilyn Drake. Marilyn said of the oliv- 
skinned, almond-eyed “specialty dancer” 
whose love affair with her husband led to 
his death: “Somewhere, some place, there’s 
a place for her, but not on the same bill 
with me.” 


Neutrality: The San Francisco-Oakland 
ferry was taking no chances on backing 
the wrong horse in the national elections. 
Its morning tieket taker at the Market 
Street slip was Dewey Smith, a Democrat. 
The afternoon shift was being covered 
by Truman Stewart, a Republican. 


Sin’s Wage: In Saskatoon, Canada, 
Prof. W. J. Rar had bad news for the thief 
who broke into the University of 
Saskatchewan’s poultry house: The chick- 
ens he stole were radioactive. 
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IN PASSING 


Sport: Behind the Iron Curtain, a Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, athletic meet added 
something new to its card of attractions: 
the hand-grenade throw. Record holder 
to date, an athlete named Dangubic, tossed 
his grenade 25614 feet. 


Anti-Thespian? Listing the “essential 
concomitants of acting ability,” Northwest- 
ern University psychologists corroborated 
what the average citizen had always sus- 
pected. Their findings, based on tests, 
showed that the best actors have lean- 
ings toward hysteria and split personality, 
with a tendency to “psychopathic devia- 
tions” and “female interest patterns.” 


Aetion: When three masked men seized 
Mrs. Sonya Loew, ex-wife of the theater 
magnate, and trussed her.up with nylon 
stockings in her New York hotel room, she 
was sure she would never again see the 
$50,000 in jewels they took with them. 
Twenty-four hours later, smart police 
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Sonja Loew: Police worked a miracle 


work had caught the thieves and found the 
gems. Overjoyed, Mrs. Loew gushed: “It is 
the miracle of the seventeenth precinct. I 
love the safe and loft squad,” 


Considerate: Poitier MountTBATTEN, on 
leave from the Royal Navy to help his 
wife Princess Elizabeth cope with regal 
affairs while King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth were on an empire tour, requested 
that the Navy place him on half pay. 


Restorative: Mrs. Oksana KASENKINA, 
Russian schoolteacher who leaped from 
the window of the Soviet consulate in New 
York to escape her captors (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 23), now on the mend, had another 
cause for rejoicing: Her sister, Mrs. Eu- 
genia Robertson, whom she had not seen 
in more than 30 years, flew from England 
to visit. “She will help me get well,” said 
Mrs. Kasenkina slowly after the emotion- 
charged reunion. 





Trouble: Lia Leeps, a defendant with 
screen star Robert Mitchum in the Holly- 
wood marijuana trial, faced still another 
court suit. Her would-be fiancé, Navy Lt. 
Richard C. Andrus, stationed at Newport. 
R.I., charged that the blond. actres; 
would neither marry him nor return his 
$1,000 engagement ring. 

> Dancer Vickie Evans, another defend 
ant in the marijuana case, was one of 36 
persons arrested in the year’s biggest 
gambling raid in Hollywood. “I hadn’t 
been there three minutes when it hap. 
pened,” said Miss Evans, irked by th 
perversity of fate. “I want to go home t: 
Philadelphia.” 


Reboke: Pore Pius XII held up as a 
creature of illusion the “modern girl” who 
“thinks she can try everything, taste 
everything with impunity,” but either 
lets herself be “trapped” by temptation 
or “takes the plunge of her own accor! 
with head lowered.” Speaking before the 
International Catholic Association for the 
Protection of Young Women, meeting in 
Rome, the Pontiff recommended “affec- 
tionate support” to win back victims of 
this modernity. 


Luxury: Ninety-six refrigerators, costing 
$12,600, were installed in the offices of 
members of the United States Senate in 
order to provide cold storage for “mino 
luncheon items.” Other Senatorial _com- 
forts: snuff boxes filled daily, regular de- 
liveries of mineral water, and the privilege 
of summoning elevators with three rings 
of the buzzer. 


Good Treatment: Eppiz Muscu, 5, of 
Chicago claimed the award bestowed on 
all little boys who get lost in big cities: a 
big ice-cream cone. After a night spent on 
“El” trains, Eddie was taken to a police 
station and later turned over to his father 
by Sgt. Eddie Swain, who financed the 
refreshment. 
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Eddie Musch: Lost boy’s reward 
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a A Schenley Mark of Merit Whiskey 
Rare Blended Whiskey 86 Proof. 62%% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copr., 1948, Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y.C. 





















WATER COOLERS 


Help keep employees efficient 














for as little as 2 cents a day 








Happy workers are busy workers. And 
nothing’s more important to happiness 
than having plenty of refreshing, invig- 
orating drinking water—when you want 
it. What’s more, it costs surprisingly lit- 
tle to build morale, in office, store or 
factory, by installing Frigidaire Water 
Coolers, Bottle type models require no 
installation work beyond plugging-in to 
electric outlet. And all types of Frigid- 
aire Water Coolers operate with amazing 
economy. Available in range of sizes. 
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METER-MISER MECHANISM . 


Cuts current cost to the bone 






Simplest refrigerating mechanism ever 
built! Sealed-in-steel —oiled for life. 
Backed by special 5-Year Warranty. 
See Frigidaire — for products you can de- 
pend on... a name you can depend on 

. a dealer you can depend on! Find 
nearest Frigidaire Commercial Dealer's 
name in Classified Phone Directory un- 
der “Water Coolers” or ‘Refrigeration 
Equipment.” Or write: Frigidaire, Dav- 
ton 1, Ohio; Leaside 12, Ontario. 


SS 


You're twice as sure with two great names 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Commercial Refrigeration © Air Conditioning 
Electrical Appliances for the Home 
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Fractured Future 


With those psychiatrists who would in- 
terpret sex as either the cause or cure of 
most psychiatric ills, Dr. C. Charles Bur- 
lingame, chief of the Institute of Living, 
Hartford, Conn., disagrees sharply. 

At a meeting of the District of Co- 
lumbia Medical Society in Washington 
last week, the unsentimental Burlingame 
scoffed at the “love-starvation school which 
propounds the theory that most, if not 
all, emotional troubles stem from the fact 
that the child’s craving for love has never 
been satisfied.” 

“Proponents of this school,” the psy- 
chiatrist added, “would have us running 
along dripping love all over the place until 
the child slips and fractures his future.” 


Fly-Swatter Doe 


In the Kansas of 1905 there were too 
many cases of typhoid fever, too many 
deaths from it, and far too many flies. 
Residents of the state took flies for granted. 
They called them a nuisance and let it go 
at that. How could any doctor convince 
them that the insects carried typhoid 
germs and could even cause epidemics? 

To persuade all Kansans to join in a war 
on flies was the job of Samuel J. Crumbine, 
intrepid Topeka public-health expert, who 
had learned through the Spanish-American 
War what flies meant to medicine. Crum- 
bine published and distributed a “Fly 
Bulletin,” explaining the menace of the in- 
sect. He pasted “Fly Posters” in railroad 
stations. He advocated house screens, and 
mailed out recipes for making fly paper. 

Then came what Crumbine calls “the 
most productive day of my life.” He was 
watching the Western” League baseball 
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club’s opening game of the season. With 
one man out and a runner on third base, 
the next batter came to the plate. Excited 
fans yelled “Sacrifice fly!” When the batter 
swung and missed the first ball, a stento- 
rian voice boomed: “Swat that ball!” 

An idea began to emerge in Crumbine’s 
brain. “I have it,” he yelled. “Swat the 
fly!” Taking an old. envelope from his 
pocket, he jotted down the slogan that was 
to sweep the country and become part of 
the American vocabulary. 

Dodge City Doetor: Crumbine not 
only put billions of flies out of circulation, 
but by his determination and spunk be- 
came one of the country’s best-known 
health crusaders. Now 86, the little doctor 
(he stands 5 feet 6 inches) ives quietly in 
Jackson Heights, N: Y., with his wife. In 
between golf games he has found time to 
write a book, “Frontier Doctor,’* pub- 
lished last week. It represents a significant 
section both of Western history and of 
American medicine. 

Crumbine was born in 1862 in a log 
cabin in Venango County, Pa. He worked 
his way through two years of medical 
school afid then hung ‘out his shingle in 
the cow-country capital, Dodge City, Kans. 

Working with such celebrated characters 
as Bat Masterson and Billy Tilghman, the 
horseback doctor attended gunmen, gam- 
blers, cattlemen, prostitutes, and church- 
goers. In those days the West was the 
haven of tubercular Easterners. They 
traveled across Kansas in trains or wagons, 
bearing jugs of “rock ’n’ rye,” the only 
medicine prescribed for the disease. Crum- 
bine, as secretary of the Kansas Board of 
Health, began to investigate the cause and 
transmission of the White Plague. 

One hot day in 1907, while riding a Mis- 





*FRoONTIER Doctor. By Dr. Samuel J. Crumbine 
284 pages. Dorrance. $3. 
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Cartoonists chuckled as Dr. Crumbine drove the common cup from Kansas 
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souri Pacific train, Crumbine went to the 
water cooler for a drink. Ahead of him was 
a tall, thin man with a racking cough, and 
a tow-headed 5-year-old girl. The man 
filled the train’s only drinking cup with 
water and drank. Then the little girl eager- 
ly swallowed water from the same cup. 
‘ Crumbine was on 
his way to investi- 
gate a smallpox epi- 
demic, but the scene 
on the train made 
that trifling. There 
should be a law for- 
bidding the tin cup, 
attached to the 
chain, in every 
coach. The doctor 
went to work. The 
railroads objected. 
It took two years, 
but in March 1909 
Kansas passed a law prohibiting the com- 
mon drinking cup. Soon after that, the 
roller towel also met its end. 

Easier Years: In 1911 Crumbine was 
made dean of the school of medicine of the 
University of Kansas. He held his post of 
secretary of the Kansas Board of Health 
until 1923, when he moved to New York 
to work for the American Child Health 
Association. 

As his life turned into more conservative 
scientific channels, honors poured in from 
all parts of the world. But in his memoirs 
the cow-country doctor says little of his 
Eastern career. Instead, his thoughts go 
back to the Kansas days of tough crusades 
and hard-won triumphs. He wants to be 
remembered in the words of his old friend, 
Walt Mason, poet laureate of Kansas and 
associate for twenty years with William 
Allen White on The Emporia Gazette: 

Whose policies are good and wise, 

Who taught us how to swat the flies, 

Between their doggone blooming eyes? 

Doc Crumbine. 


7,000,000 Rheumatics 


Bob Jr. had pains in the legs that kept 
him from playing or going to school. His 
father had aching muscles in the lower 
back. His grandfather had painfully mis- 
shapen hands and gnarled, useless fingers. 

While every body ache is not of rheu- 
matic origin, all the pains complained of 
by members of this particular family could 
be traced to one source—rheumatic dis- 
ease. The boy had rheumatic fever; his 
father, muscular rheumatism; his grand- 
father, arthritis. They belonged to the 
group of 7,000,000 wincing Americans (one 
out of every twenty) who suffer from some 
form of rheumatism. There are many for- 
midable names for it—fibrositis, myositis, 
bursitis, arthritis, spondylitis, and lumba- 
go—but in the end they all add up to the 
most common, disabling, and expensive of 
the chronic diseases. 

Because of rheumatism and _ arthritis, 
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Dr. Crumbine 
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more than 97,000,000 workdays are lost 
each year in the United States. Each 
patient loses an average of 80 days, as 
compared with an average loss of thirteen 
days a year from other illnesses. 

Since rheumatic disorders disable but do 
not often kill, they are the most neglected 
of human ailments. Only one in three suf- 
ferers receives treatment from a doctor; 
the others groan and take it. There are 
only 200 free beds available in the United 
States for rheumatic care. Of the 1 per 
cent of patients receiving hospitalization, 
only a few can stay long enough to 
show much improvement. Only $200,000 
a year is allotted for rheumatic care and 
research. 

Yet doctors know that 60 per cent of all 
rheumatics get substantial relief and avoid 
crippling deformity if given the right 
treatment at an early stage. And many feel 
that a cure for rheumatoid arthritis, the 
chronic and progressively crippling form, 
might be found through an intensive re- 
search program. To that end, the newly 
formed Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion of New York last week launched a 
drive for systematic study of these long- 
neglected diseases. The work will be done 
under the guidance of the National Re- 
search Council. 

No ‘One Shots’: At the same time, 
Dr. W. Paul Holbrook of Tucson, Ariz., 
president of the foundation, cautioned 
rheumatic sufferers against the so-called 
“one-shot” cures for joint diseases. “I’ve 
known millions of them,” he said. “None 
did any good; many did much harm.” 

Among the remedies tried and found to 
be valueless are sulfa drugs, the various 
vaccines, hormone preparations, snake 
venom, bee venom, and high-dosage vita- 
min therapy. Dr. Bauer, one of the founda- 
tion’s authorities, called attention to the 
threat of vitamin poisoning in some cases, 
without change in the rheumatic condition. 

Any treatment of arthritis and allied 
rheumatic ailments must be done on a 
long-range, conservative plan, Dr. Bauer 
advised. This includes: 
> Adequate rest. This may be a 24-hour 
complete bed rest, or just four to five 
hours daily. The doctor in charge will de- 
termine this. 

PA diet carefully planned to provide all 
essentials, particularly proteins, vitamins, 
and minerals. 

> No known drug will cure rheumatism or 
arthritis. But discomfort can be relieved 
by analgesics, particularly the salicylates, 
of which aspirin is the most familiar. 
Sodium gentisate, recently reported by Dr. 
Karl Meyer and Charles Ragan in Science 
Magazine (Sept. 10), is also good therapy 
in painful cases. 
> Hot water bottles, electric pads, and cab- 
inet or warm tub baths offer temporary 
comfort. Massage of affected joints by a 
trained person and exercise of the arms 
and legs will help to re-educate them to 
normal movement. 
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tom is what Kaywoodie 
Pipes are made of. The 
grain is sturdy and 
interwoven, gives long 
service. All Kaywoodie 
briar is imported. 


Scientifically designed, Chinrester can be en- 
joyed by those whose jaws tire quickly or 
whose teeth are weak. Thousands of Chin- 
rester Kaywoodies have been sold. Grateful 
smokers praise this discovery for increasing 
their comfort. Ninety-seven years experience 
with the needs of pipe-smokers helps the 
Kaywoodie organization make pipes that men 
like. Quality and prices are the same as pre- 
war. Kaywoodie Pipes range from $3.50 to 
$25. Kaywoodie Company, New York and 
London. 630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20, N. Y., 
Established 1851. 
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Atomized Corn 


It will take generations to show the 
hereditary effects of the 1945 atom-bomb 
radiations on Japanese genes. But a Cali- 
fornia biologist, E. G. Anderson, has just 
harvested the third generation of corn 
descended from seeds exposed to the air- 
burst bomb at Bikini on July 1, 1946. 
His sober report last week in the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences, on “the frequency and _trans- 
mitted chromosome alterations and gene 
mutations induced by atomic-bomb radia- 
tions in maize,” prompted a NEWSWEEK 
correspondent’s visit to the 6-acre farm, 
near the Santa Anita racetrack, where the 
mutated corn grows. 

The farm at Arcadia belongs to the 
Kerckhoff Laboratories of Biology of the 
California Institute of Technology. Dr. 
Anderson lives there in a white bungalow 
with his wife and 5-year-old daughter. He 
looks more like a farmer than a scientist. 
His tall, large frame is slightly stooped, 
and his face is deeply tanned from endless 
days spent in his grotesque garden. He 
wears plow shoes, khaki shirt and pants, 
and a torn blue sweater. 

The bulk of this season’s crop has been 
harvested. The greenhouse is now filled 
with long tables laden with yellow ears, 
each with an identifying card. 

Deformed: Outside, several unhar- 
vested patches of cornstalks appear at first 
glance to resemble just any cornpatch 
that has been left to go to seed. But 
closer inspection reveals the deformities 
of an irradiated inheritance. Many of the 
stalks are stunted, twisted, and deformed, 
and the leaves often have a bleached look 
due to lack of chlorophyll. The ears are 
frequently marred by missing or shrunken 
kernels. 

The frequency of gene mutations in the 
bomb-exposed material, Anderson reported 
on the basis of an earlier stage of the re- 
search, “was extremely high,” comparable 
with the results from a massive 15,000 
roentgen-unit X-ray dose. More than 50 
per cent of the reproductive cells of the 
exposed generation carried one or more 
gene mutations. Anderson will know the 
score still better when he has analyzed the 
third generation just harvested. 

“The overwhelming number of muta- 
tions are deleterious,” Dr. Anderson told 
Newsweek. “We have found none which 
were beneficial, but we plan to use many 
of the deleterious changes in our studies 
on heredity. Also, we plan to use many 
of the chromosome ‘aberrations as tools in 
the study of economic characteristics and 
in the transfer of beneficial traits to our 
commercial lines of corn.” The atomic 
corn, incidentally, is edible and tastes no 
different from ordinary corn. 

As to the significance of the experi- 
ments in terms of human genetic effects, 
Dr. Anderson said: “There is every rea- 
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son to believe that the effects are similar 
to those in corn, although the frequencies 
may be different. Without question both 
chromosomal and gene injuries have been 
done to the germ cells of survivors of the 
atom bombs at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
though the extent or frequency of injury 
cannot be determined. 

“The gene effects tend to be perpetuated 
with almost no decrease and to become 
disseminated throughout the whole popu- 
lation of the community and eventually 
of the whole world. Defects of this type 
would seldom show up during the first 
hundred years, gradually increasing, how- 
ever, as more people are born having a 
common ancestor who survived the bomb- 
ing. 

“Even with a very high incidence of 
gene injury from the atomic radiations, it 
would mean only a small addition to the 
total of recessive gene defects already 
carried by the population as a whole. But 
even so, it is a real and permanent bur- 
den which will fall upon the world’s popu- 
lation regardless of the survival of nations, 
empires, or even of civilization itself.” 
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of the world. Since the war, oceanogra- 
phers, using the supersonic waves of sonar 
(submarine detection), have noted phantom 
returns in every ocean from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic. Last week a summing up 
from the U.S. Navy’s Hydrographic Of- 
fice indicated that the “phantom bottom” 
consists of an oscillating carpet of sea life. 

On the High Seas: Many miles of 
automatically recorded graphs, on :vhich 
the phantom bottom appears distinctly 
above the real ocean floor, show that this 
is a daytime phenomenon, The extra echo 
begins about five minutes after sunrise, 
and its level drops rapidly—as fast as 40 
feet a minute—down to about a third or 
half a mile. Toward evening, the under- 
sea carpet comes to the surface again. It 
also rises in mid-day if the sky gets cloudy, 
which corresponds to the habits of many 
types of fish. The phenomenon occurs only 
on the high seas; off the Maryland coast, 
for example, it begins about 20 miles out. 

While oceanographers seemed sure that 
the echoes were coming from some living 
submarine population, they were far from 
agreement on-its identity. One theory is 


FLUCTUATING 
LAYER OF 
MARINE LIFE 
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How an oscillating carpet of sea life creates a false ocean bottom 


The Ocean’s False Bottom 


How deep is the ocean? Mariners can 
answer that question easily these days 
with the fathometer, an underwater sound- 
ranging device that sends down a ping 
and notes how long it takes to get an echo. 

On a number of occasions just before the 
war, however, navigators were shocked by 
the echo records. Where the ocean was 
surely 2 miles deep off Southern California, 
the fathometer gave a reading of 1,500 
feet. In mid-Pacific, a Navy officer ob- 
served an apparent false bottom at half a 
mile. Similar reports came from all parts 


that it consists of bizarre deep-sea fish that 
have never vet been seen by man. Another 
theory attributes the false bottom to vast 
colonies of the familiar shrimp. John Ly- 
man, marine geographer of the Hydro- 
graphic Office, arguing that shrimp and 
other fish would burst with the bends if 
they gained altitude as fast as the phantom 
bottom does in the late afternoon, suggests 
that the moving layer may consist of 
squid. 

Lyman in the next few weeks will at- 
tempt to photograph the squid, or what- 
ever the phantom fish may be, by lowering 
a special high-pressure flash camera. 


Newsweek 
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-RADIO-TELEVISION- 


Allen’s Answer 


Fred Allen’s answer to Stop the Music, 
the program opposite him on ABC which 
has dumped him from a consistently high 
Hooperating to 38th place (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 6), appeared this week in a new 
gimmick. 

Allen’s first post-vacation broadcast 
(Sundays, NBC, 8:30-9 EST) featured a 
skit called “Cease the Melody.” In this 
the droll comedian first poked fun at his 
competitors and then offered to go them 
one better. Any person listening to the 
Allen show who misses out on a Stop the 
Music prize will receive its equivalent in 
either cash or merchandise up to the value 
of $5,000. The offer holds good for any 
giveaway show on the air during Allen’s 
time, either local or network. 


The Gong Again 


The depression-born “wheel of fortune” 
(round and round she goes) spun again 
for the first time in four years on a coast- 
to-coast show last week (ABC, Wednes- 
day, 8-9 p.m., EST). But this time it was 
minus its presiding genius, Maj. Edward 
Bowes, the kindly old showman who spoke 
affectionately of his “amateur family” one 
minute and clanged the gong on a trem- 
bling youngster the next. 

The format of the Original Amateur 
Hour was the same as the one which 
brought the show its greatest fame in the 
30s, and the staff—except for the major, 
who died in 1946 full of honors and worth 
$4,500,000—was the same. And the show’s 
prestige was enhanced for radio by its 
success on television for the past eight 
months (DuMont, Sundays, 7-8, p.m. 
EST) —the first show to be sponsored by 
one company, Old Gold Cigarettes, for 
both radio and television. 

Remembering the early days, Lawrence 
Phillips, director of the DuMont television 
network, last winter called together the 
staff members who had worked with Bowes 
in that era: Lou Goldberg, who once told 
Frank Sinatra to sing in the background 
because he hadn’t the voice for a soloist; 
Wanda Ellis, Lloyd Marx, Abner Gold- 
stone, and Ted Mack, who M.C.’s in 
Bowes’s place. 

The group worked out a television show 
based on the old format and on Jan. 18 
turned it loose for viewing in New York, 
Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 
Last Sunday it was expanded to cover 
Boston, New Haven, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Los Angeles. Success of the venture 
led naturally to Wednesday night’s revival 
for regular radio. The performers were 
reminiscent of the old times: a barbershop 
quartet, a hillbilly band, a coloratura, arid 
a baritone, a mandolinist, a harmonica 
player, an animal imitator, and a “player 
of resonant objects,” who beat out a tune 
wit]: drumsticks on the top of his own head. 
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You should s¢eze7 your anti-freeze! 


The past few years, the problem 
has been to get any old thing you 
could find to put into your radiator 
to sorta prevent freezing. 

But now you should call your 
shots. 

For instance, CSC makes two ex- 
cellent anti-freezes of different 
types—both good. I’ll describe ’em 
briefly and briskly. 


THE ECONOMICAL TYPE 


: First, there’s Nor’way*—the most eco- 


nomical anti-freeze I know. It not only 


Leave youl” 
Ob oysien 
ST, C90 Ing ot apt 
Norway exper 
costs little, but takes less than of any other 
type to protect your radiator against freez- 
ing. It has a methanol base—is practically 


odorless—does not make your car smell as 
if it were on a binge. It lasts long because 


Xx dorless . Eeonom!® \ 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION - 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 











by don herold 


it contains an ingredient that helps to 
reduce evaporation losses. And ‘it contains | 
an effective anti-rust. 


A PERMANENT TYPE 


Then there is PEAK*, for motorists who 

prefer a perm anent type anti-freeze. PEAK 
is guaranteed to last all season in a properly 
prepared cooling system—won’t seep— | 
circulates freely—embodies an efficient 
anti-rust—won’t hurt rubber or clog radia- | 
tors... great stuff. 


PREPARATORY AIDS 


But, in preparation for winter anti-freeze, | 

you should get a good service man to | 

tighten hose connections, check the ther- § 

mostat, and use NoR’wAy CLEANER or | 

INOR’WAY QUICK FLUSH to purge the sys- | 

tem of rust, scale and oil. And have him | 

use Nor’way Stop LEAK to seal any leaks | 

sO you won’t lose your anti-freeze. f 
Behind your service man stands Com- § 

mercial Solvents Corporation with its ex- | 

tensive laboratories in 

which these excellent 

cooling system prepa- 

rations have been per- 

fected for your radia- $ 50 

tor’s pleasure and your 

profit. oiien 








PERMANERT TYPE 


ANTI-FREEZE 








Costs Up, Prices Up 


Effective Oct. 1, The Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, Times, Herald & Express, and 
Daily News will increase their price per 
copy from 5 to 7 cents. The first dailies 
of general circulation to break through the 
5-cent ceiling, they justified the hike by 
stating that production costs had doubled 
since 1945. If the new price causes no 
severe circulation loss, other large news- 
papers will undoubtedly follow suit. 


Shmoos Make Noos 


A month before “L’il Abner’s” readers 
met the Shmoo, cartoonist Al Capp told 
NewsweEkk that “the Shmoo is a creature 
that can do what no other creature on 
earth can do” (Newsweek, July 12). If 
that seemed like a broad claim for a 
character still in gestation, the beneficent 
little creature has needed only a_ short 
career in ending all economic ills in Dog- 
patch to give Capp’s words substance. 
For example: 

The Shmoo lays eggs and gives bottled 
milk and packaged butter. Roasted, it’s 
pork; broiled, it’s steak: fried, it’s chicken. 
Its eyes make good suspender buttons; 
its whiskers, the best toothpicks. Its skin, 
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staff artist of The New York Mirror, had 
a little fun, Capp style, predicting what 
the cute critters might accomplish in 
Germany. 

Earlier, the University of Bridgeport 
(Conn.), had declared Sept. 25 to be 
“Shmoosday,” marked by a mammoth 
parade in which Capp and a Shmoo par- 
ticipated. With Mayor Jasper McLevy 
and Sen. Brien McMahon on the platform, 
A. V. Bodine, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, gave the Shmoo an honor- 
ary student.degree of “Doctor of Delight- 
ful Living,” which Capp accepted. The 
upshot was formation of the first chapter 
of the American Society for the Advance- 
ment of the Shmoo. 


Tide Transfer 


Raymond Rubicam passed his 56th 
birthday June 16. Within a generation, he 
had achieved success in Horatio Alger 
fashion, won fame as the author of ad- 
vertising campaigns, and organized an 
agency which has been the world’s biggest 
in recent years. 

Four years ago, determined to enjoy 
leisure while he was still young, he stepped 
down as head of the Young & Rubicam 
agency in New York. Recently he ended 
other associations, and last week he took 


changed from monthly to semimonthly in 
1936, and became a weekly in 1946, as “the 
newsmagazine of advertising, marketing, 
and public relations.” 

Alger Boy: Development of Tide from 
insignificance to importance was a minor, 
but typical, phase of Rubicam’s career. A 
native of Brooklyn, Ray Rubicam had early 
ambitions to write, but family misfortunes 
terminated his formal education when he 
was 15. He finally landed a $12 reporting 
job in Philadelphia when he was 21, and 
turned to advertising only when he needed 
more money to get married. Writing two 
pieces of copy, one a la Ring Lardner, the 
other in Walter Lippmann style, he began 
his rounds of Philadelphia advertising 
agencies. For nine days he awaited an an- 
swer from the first on his list, then wrote 
a letter that was calculated either to pro- 
duce an interview or,a couple of black 
eyes. He got the interview and the job, 
with the F. Wallis Armstrong Co. in 1916. 
Three years later he shifted to N. W. 
Ayer & Son. In 1923, with John Orr Young, 
another Armstrong-to-Ayer graduate, he 
formed Young & Rubicam. 

Rubicam gave Dr. George H. Gallup 
the opportunity to apply his research 
technique in business. He developed “‘pic- 
ture-sequence” copy and was the first to 
advertise in Sunday comic sections. The 
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Shmoos: Mirror artist Lou Hanlon takes a stab at the Al Capp creation for the More Abundant Life 


cut thin, is the finest cloth; cut thick, it’s 
leather, and in strips, it becomes boards 
for housing. Since it has no bones, there 
is no waste. It’s a toy for children, and 
since it can be ridden, it’s a beast of 
burden or transportation. It lives on 
affection, requiring no food. One Shmoo 
can do more to undermine the capitalistic 
system than all the world’s Communists 
put together. 

By last week these strange qualities had 
the nation’s “L’il Abner” readers in some- 
thing of a dither, and even the-men of the 
Seventeenth Military Air Transport Squad- 
ron suggested that the Shmoo would be a 
valuable addition to  Berlin’s perilous 


economy. So they cabled Capp from 
Rhein, Germany, for a dozen Shmoos to 
be dropped by parachute into Berlin as 
“Operation Little Vittles.” Lou Hanlon, 
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the final step toward retirement by selling 
Tide, weekly advertising trade journal, to 
four of its executives. 

The new owners are Edwin F. Thayer, 
publisher; Reginald Clough, editor; Leo 
Haggerty, secretary-treasurer, and Jacob 
Weintz, vice president and advertising di- 
rector. J. K. Lasser of the accounting firm 
was added to the board, of which Rubicam 
remains chairman, voting a block of stock 
placed in trust for his three daughters in 
1936. While none of the new owners would 
discuss the deal other than to say it was 
on “favorable terms,” trade gossip was to 
the effect that Rubicam had virtually giv- 
en Tide to the group, with the bulk of the 
price to be paid from future earnings. 

Tide was established in 1927 by Time, 
Inc., as an external house organ. It was 
acquired by Rubicam in December 1930, 





agency achieved its dominance in radio 
early in its career. The large majority of 
stock is now in the hands of department 
heads and associates, the rest is held in 
trust for employes who have been with 
the agency more than three years. 

In middle age, Rubicam keeps a trim 
figure—5 feet 714 inches tall, 154 pounds. 
His once-brown hair is gray, but alert- 
ness gleams from his brown eyes. His new 
leisure will be divided between his year- 
round home in Phoenix, Ariz., and his sum- 
mer home in Maine. 


Trib Comies: Slipping? 


For years the Chicago Tribune-New 
York News Syndicate had been famous 
for the unerring popularity of its comic 
strips. And for all those years Capt. Joe 
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, * can almost hear the rustle of these color-spangled leaves— 
almost feel fall’s crispness in the sun-filled air—photography 
comes that close to the scene itself ! 


Because of its ability to make things seem as real as this, you see Advancing business and 


photography put to potent use by business and by industry. industrial technics ... 
You see full-color photographs used by advertisers to spread 


product and package recognition, to spur buying appetites. Functional 


You see motion pictures used by employers to make training subjects 


“come alive,” to give health and safety stories true-to-life impact. Photog raphy 


You see colorful slide films used in teaching to make learning 
an easily grasped, long remembered pleasure. 


Beyond these, photography has many another important use 
arising from its ability to present subjects so realistically. For an 
introduction to some of them—including business films, photo-layout, 
document copying—write for “Functional Photography.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 




















Artist — Arthur Kraft, native of Kansas 


KANSAS — annual purchases: $124 billion— mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA = 
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Patterson of The New York Daily News 
kept a paternal eye on all the syndicate 
comics. He made continuity suggestions al- 
most constantly, was quick to note a lag- 
ging public interest’ and equally quick to 
suggest a remedy. After his death (News- 
wEFK, June 3, 1946), the trade watched 
with interest the syndicate’s progress under 
the heavier hand of Col. Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick. 

Recent surveys show that strips and 
panels launched by the syndicate since 
1946 (“Aggie Mack,” “The Dailys,” “Tim- 
my,” “Mostly Malarkey,” and so on) have 
not clicked to the extent Patterson’s babies 
used to (“Terry and the Pirates,” “Dick 
Tracy,” etc.) . And even some old stand-bys 
(“Harold Teen,” “Winnie Winkle,” etc.) , 
no longer have the same old appeal. 

That the syndicate recognized the situa- 
tion was evident this summer when it hired 
Jim Brown of Editor and Publisher, a 
neophyte in the cartoon business, to put 
some pep into its strips. And Monday’s 
Chicago Tribune showed the latest sign 
that the Chicago office realized its loss of 
Patterson’s magic touch. Despite the more 
than 40 comics on its own list, The Chicago 
Tribune went to the rival United Feature 
Syndicate for “Ferd’nand” (Newsweek, 
Jan. 5), for its new daily strip. 


Curtains for Pic 


The magazine Pic was a success. Started 
in 1937 with editorial content directed to 
the entertainment field, it later changed to 
a more serious publication for young men. 
Under this policy Pic attained a circula- 
tion of more than 600,000. 

But last week Street & Smith Publica- 
tions followed the precedent set by Walter 
H. Annenberg when he buried Click, the 
third largest picture magazine in the coun- 
try (Newsweek, Oct. 30, 1944). S&S 
announced that with the December issue 
Pic would be discontinued. The reason for 
both decisions was the same: A_ baby 
sister had outgrown big brother—in Click’s 
case it was Seventeen; in Pic’s, Mademoi- 
selle’s Living. 

The paper saved by Pic’s discontinu- 
ance will be used to turn the phenomenally 
successful Living from a quarterly to a 
bimonthly starting with the February 
issue. Launched in the autumn of 1947 at 
50 cents a copy, Living has been a news- 
stand sellout since the first issue, and the 
publishers are hastening to take advan- 
tage of the current great demand for 
homemaking magazines. 

In an effort to retain as much of Pic’s 
readership as possible, S & S announced: 
“Mademoiselle’s Living has received en- 
thusiastic response from the same age 
group [18-35] reached by Pic . . . not only 
from young wives but also from their hus- 
bands . . . In order to strengthen this 
broad base even further, Living will in- 
corporate many features and interests of 
Pic magazine.” 
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38-DAY CRUISES to 
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Pick practically any country in the world where you have relatives, 
friends, customers or business associates you'd like to talk to. ‘Then, 
pick up your telephone and say to the Long Distance operator, 
“T want to make an overseas call.” 


It’s as easy as that. And telephoning overseas gives you 

all the advantages of back-and-forth, personal conversation ... 
the pleasure of hearing familiar voices . . . the satisfaction 

of making and confirming decisions in a single call. 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 











— TRANSITION — 


Born: A son, JosePH, 6 pounds 10 ounces, 
to Mrs. Frances Hetrerz, 36, and violinist 
Jascua Herretz, 47; in Hollywood, Sept. 
29, 


Birthday: CorpeLtt Hutt, his 77th, at 
Bethesda (Md.) Naval Hospital, Oct. 2. 
The former Secretary of State declined to 
comment on his anniversary, explaining 
that he “should not say anything because 
of the current turmoil in the world.” 


Married: June Duprez, 30, stage and 
screen actress (“Thief of Baghdad,” “None 
but the Lonely Heart”) for the third time, 
and Georce M. Morrett Jr., son of the 
chairman of the board of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co.; in New York, Oct. 3. 


Divorced: Mrs. Dorotuy W. Opum, 28, 
from Wiiu1Am P. (Britt) Onum, 28, pilot 
of the Reynolds Bombshell’s record-break- 
ing 73-hour-5-minute flight around the 
world in 1947; in Reno, Sept. 28. 


Safe: Brertranp Russet, 76, controver- 
sial philosopher, was among the 26 sur- 
vivors when a Norwegian plane carrying 
48 persons crashed in the sea near Trond- 
heim, Norway, Oct. 2. Russell had to swim. 


Ailing: Wicsor L. Cross, 86, Democratic 
governor of Connecticut from 1931 to 
1939, former dean of the Yale Graduate 
School, and biographer of Laurence Sterne; 
with pneumonia and heart trouble, in New 
Haven, Conn. 


Died: Mrs. Evita Kermit Carow Roose- 
VELT, 87, widow* of President Theodore 
Roosevelt; at her home, Sagamore Hill, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., Sept. 30. As First Lady 
from 1901 to 1909, Mrs. Roosevelt de- 
voted herself to bringing up her five chil- 
dren and being the gracious and efficient 
mistress of the White House. In the 29 
years since T.R.’s death, she lived quietly 
surrounded by her family, appearing in 
public infrequently, and then to commem- 
orate her husband—or to oppose her 
husband’s cousin, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
> Sen. Harvan J. BusHFietp, 66, junior 
senator from South Dakota who had 
planned to retire in January; of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, in Miller, S.D., Sept. 27. As 
senator, and earlier as governor, he was a 
strong spokesman for isolationism, states’ 
rights, and pay-as-you-go government. 

> Mrs. Josepu T. Nowanp, 99, favorite 
aunt of President Truman; in her sleep, 
in Independence, Mo., Oct. 1. When she 
learned that her nephew had become Presi- 
dent, she was unruffled. “Harry will do 
all he can to fill the office,” she said. 

> Cuarites Henry Swirt, 75, chairman of 
the board of Swift & Co., meat packers; of 
a lung ailment, in Chicago, Sept. 30. 





*Surviving former First Ladies: Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, 76, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 69, and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 64. 
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Vertical Tension Pulley Ball 
Bearing for textile machines 
Has own built-in circulating 


oiling system. 


Treadle Roll Ball Bearing 
built for Draper Looms. 
NY-Yol(-YoMMolalo MIU fal deh i:¥o MER cel7 
life. For more facts, ask for 
booklet ‘‘Sealed.”’ 


NEW DEPARTURE - Division of GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Mr. Cripps Comes to Washington 


For a time last week, there was a danger 
that the real purpose of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s trip to Washington might be ob- 
scured by the furor over his singular eat- 
ing habits. Word of the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s extreme vegetarianism 
had preceded him, and solicitous Washing- 
ton hostesses vied with one another in 
plying him with milk puddings, thick 
vegetable soups, and his favorite con- 
coction, muesli.* 

Another possibility was that Sir Staf- 
ford’s real purpose might be camouflaged 
by his official mission—to attend the third 


annual meeting of the boards of governors 
of the World Bank and _ International 
Monetary Fund, of which he is governor 
for the United Kingdom. 

But as the week wore on, it became ap- 
parent that the important objectives of the 
Cripps visit were (1) to “build up” Great 
Britain as a pillar of cooperation in the 
European Recovery Program and (2) to 
nail down terms of its first ECA loan. 

Words for Britain: The chancellor 
first took oceasion in a speech before the 
National Press Club to refute the charge 
that Britain has failed to take the lead in 
contributing to Europe’s recovery. As 
proof he cited the facts that the United 
Kingdom has given other European coun- 
tries $2,000,000,000 in loans and grants 
and promised them this year 13,000,000 
tons of oil and 6,000,000 tons of coal 





*Recipe for muesli: Mix one dessert spoonful of 
rolled oats; one dessert spoonful of shredded 
wheat, crumbled; one dessert spoonful of grated 
nuts or apples; the juice of one-half lemon, and a 
bottle of yoghurt. 
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despite its own fuel shortage. Britain had 
“literally strained .. . to the utmost” in 
giving $282,000,000 to sterling-short coun- 
tries and allowing them to draw another 
$200,000,000 of their existing sterling bal- 
ances. 

On Wednesday, Sir Stafford, lunching 
with ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman, 
attained his second major objective: reach- 
ing a tentative agreement on the terms of 
a loan of nearly $200,000,900. The loan 
will carry a 21% per cent interest rate and 
have a 30-year maturity. Reliable in- 
formants said Cripps succeeded in per- 





Harris & Ewing 


Officially, Cripps is attending the meeting of Gutt’s Fund 


suading Hoffman to knock out a clause 
requiring Britain to make payment in 
strategic materials in any year in which its 
balance of payments is adverse. 

Throughout his visit, Cripps praised the 
Marshall plan lavishly. Last Saturday, he 
told President Truman that Britain’s eco- 
nomic status had improved, “due largely 
to help received from the American peo- 
ple.” 

Contrary to his widely publicized aus- 
terity, the chancellor’s warmth and humor 
made a strongly favorable impression, 
marred only by one incident which was 
outside his control. That came when his 
press representative, Clem Leslie, insisted 
that the anti-British, anti-loan Chicago 
Tribune be excluded from a_ scheduled 
ECA office press conference. ECA In- 
formation Director Bryan Houston, backed 
by other reporters, promptly canceled the 
conference. 

Among his British brethren Leslie has 
long been noted as having a knack for 


making wrong public-relations moves. Be- 
fore leaving for Washington, he had asked 
another attaché how best to conduct him- 
self; he was advised: “Just don’t be your- 
self, Clem.” 


Significance — 


Most of the criticism of the European 
Recovery Program has come from business 
executives who believe the ERP is turn- 
ing out to be merely relief, not recovery. 
Europe has been taking mostly food, few 
tools. It has been interested in grants, not 
loans. And a fifth of the ERP aid, Con- 
gress has insisted, must be loans, not gifts. 

Cripps hoped to convince American poli- 
ticians and industrialists that the ERP is 
working and that Britain, far from twid- 
dling its thumbs and living on United 
States relief, is doing its share. 

The World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, whose meetings Cripps 
attended, have taken a back seat in the in- 
ternational financial picture. The ERP has 
assumed the burden of recovery loans orig- 
inally scheduled for the Bank, and inter- 
national trade and payments are still so 
unsettled that the International Monetary 
Fund cannot seriously begin its function of 
stabilizing international exchange rates 
with any hope of success. 

Inflation in most member countries 
further complicates the problem. Camille 
Gutt, Fund director, last week called on 
member nations to cut spending and bal- 
ance their budgets.* 

But the Fund and the Bank are not to 
be written off. Although overshadowed 
now by the ERP, they will eventually be 
expected to carry the load of world recov- 
ery and stabilization. And they are the one 
example where Western nations are ap- 
parently cooperating with Russian satel- 
lites. The Fund last week announced it had 
loaned Czechoslovakia $6,000,000 to pay 
for imports from Western countries and 
the Bank was considering a loan of more 
than $10,000,000 to Finland, Poland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia 
for purchase of timber equipment. 


BANKING: 


Words Over Inflation 


Most bankers would rather be called a 
series of four-letter words than be charged 
with responsibility for inflation. Last week 
the 2,700 delegates to the 74th convention 
of the American Bankers Association were 
hot under the thesaurus. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
Equitable Life, had come to address the 
Economic Club of Detroit, scene of the 
bankers’ convention. There he bluntly in- 
dicted the bankers for selling government 
bonds to the Federal Reserve, and then 
using the money to grant new, inflationary 
loans. When a crash comes, he said, “it is 





_., For an opinion, see Henry Hazlitt’s Business 
Tides, page 78. 
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There’s no secret why we truck 
drivers are safe and courteous 
drivers. We're trained to be. 


But we also have right-at-home 
reasons why we drive safely. 


We have youngsters of our 
own—and we don’t want them 
injured. As parents and drivers 
we know that youngsters some- 
times forget. We know they some- 
times run from behind parked 
cars into streets. 


We know also that motorists 
don’t always stop or slow down 
coming out of side streets; and 
that sometimes they round blind 


INTERNATIONAL / 
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INTERNATIONAL 


yrucks 


Weve Got Youngsters of Our Own 


eee YOU BET WE DRIVE SAFELY 


curves on the wrong side. 


With us Safety Is No Accident. 

It is the reward of everlasting 
watchfulness. 
Because safety and courtesy are 
things we strive for, Interna- 
tional Harvester has given us this 
chance to speak our little piece 
—as a plea for safe driving and 
courtesy on the highways of the 
nation. 


_ Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - Chicage 


Other International Harvester Products NS 
FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES Kd 
INDUSTRIAL POWER... REFRIGERATION 


Tuts advertisement published in 
support of the Safety and Courtesy 
Campaign of the American Trucking 
Associations ... Annual Convention, 
Washington, October 8 to 13. Trib- 
ute will be paid A.T.A. on Interna- 
tional Harvester’s radio program— 
“Harvest of Stars” with James Melton 
—CBS Wednesday Evening, October 6. 
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CARTERS 
top-quality 
carbons 


~for every use 


and all machines 


Save time 
work. 
and money too! 
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You want your carbons tailor-made’| 


Carbon papers tailor-made? But natu- 
rally, just as typewriters are varied for 
different jobs. Thus, in any Carter’s brand 
—from superb Golden Arrow to popular 
Midnight—you’ll find a complete variety 
of styles of carbon paper. 


Carbons that give sharp impressions 
under the light pressure of a noiseless 
machine ...carbons to make 10 or 20 
copies at atime... soft, dark carbons, or 
lighter ones that won’t smudge. And 
above all, carbons that won’t curl, will 
last, and will keep hands clean. 

Stationers everywhere can guide you 
to the right Carter’s Carbon Paper. A 
wide choice saves you money. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A CARBON THATS 
RIGHT FOR 
ANY JOB 
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the bankers who will carry the blame.” 
Angry plans to issue an official rebuttal 
simmered down to a milder answer from 
the outgoing ABA president, Joseph Dodge. 
You’re another, he finally told the in- 
surance business. “So long as nonbank 
holders sell government securities and use 
the proceeds for other forms of loans ani 
investments, lending continues to expand 
from sources outside the banking business.” 
The banks, Dodge said, had been made a 
scapegoat for the inflation caused by such 
nonbank lenders as insurance companies. 
Frank C. Rathje of the Mutual National 
Bank of Chicago backed up Dodge. Banks, 
he claimed, were responsible for only one- 
third of the $15,000,000,000 increase in 
lending during the year ended June 30. 
With the fireworks over, the delegates 
settled down to 28 speeches, golf, looked in 
on the Ford and Chrysler plants, and 
elected a new president. He is Evans 
Woollen Jr., 51-year-old sandy-haired pres- 
ident of the Fletcher Trust Co. of Indian- 
apolis and ABA vice president last year. 


HOTELS: 


The Sheraton System 


Last week, in a basement pit beneath 
the aristocratic Copley-Plaza Hotel in 
Boston, the 22-foot flywheels of a big 
electric generator stopped whirring for the 
first time in 36 years. The Sheraton Corp., 
owner of the Copley, had decided that a 
switch to utility-generated _ electricity 
would save the hotel about $40,000 a year. 

The economy move was not startling, 
but it exemplified the acumen which 51- 
year-old Ernest F. Henderson and 52-year- 
old Robert L. Moore had employed in 
building up a string of red-ink properties 
into the lucrative 28-hotel Sheraton chain, 
currently valued at about $55,000,000. 

Spreading Out: During the depression 
Henderson and Moore, native broad-A 
Bostonians, decided that real _ estate, 
then at rock-bottom prices, was a gilt- 
edged bargain. They bought into several 
investment companies and through, them 
started acquiring hotels. They picked up 
the large but unprofitable Continental 
apartment hotel in Cambridge, at auction, 
then moved outward to take in Boston, 
Worcester, Annapolis, Buffalo, New York, 
Augusta, Ga., Daytona Beach, Fla., Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh. They got the 
Wardell Hotel in Detroit, which had cost 
$5,000,000 to build, for $1,500,000. 

Among their acquisitions in the last four 
years: the Sheraton-Biltmore in Provi- 
dence, the Sheraton-Belvedere in Balti- 
more, the Sheraton Hotel in Chicago, the 
Whitehall Building in New York, and the 
Park Square Building in Boston, the larg- 
est office building in New England. 

But big for big’s sake was never the 
Sheraton goal. Henderson, the chain’s 
president, and Moore, vice president and 
treasurer, were obsessed rather with the 
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economies to be gained by scientific mass- 
management. 

One of their first moves was to set up a 
company-owned purchasing outfit to buy 
furniture, linen, and food in quantity. 
Last year’s purchases came to $3,000,000. 
Sheraton hotels—9,000 rooms—use up 
10,840,000 cups of coffee, 60,000 gallons of 
paint, and 40,000 bath towels annually. 
Buying such items at wholesale saved the 
company about $250,000. Block buying of 
insurance cut costs 50 per cent and at the 
same time permitted increased coverage. 

Henderson and Moore hired top-flight 
interior decorating, entertainment, en- 
gineering, and food- and beverage-control 
specialists to serve the whole chain. Mrs. 





Waitresses get business for Sheraton 


Mary Morrison Kennedy, the decorator, 
remodeled cocktail lounges, clad waitresses 
in gauzy, transparent skirts. Stanley 
Melba, the entertainment director, en- 
gaged such attractions as Ray Bolger, Hil- 
degarde, and, currently playing at the 
Copley, wacky comedienne Kay Thomp- 
son. Last year, Sheraton’s cocktail and 
dinner room profits jumped $90,000. 

Still Spreading: New ideas are tried 
out first in a single hotel. Electric shoe- 
polishing machines, coin locks on toilets, 
and automatic ice-cubing machines have 
won acceptance in this way and are being 
installed throughout the chain. Over and 
above it all a supervising auditor keeps a 
beady eye on operating figures in all hotels. 
Each month, the Sheraton managers meet 
and listen tensely to how their hotels have 
matched up to the Sheraton Corp.’s exact- 
Ing par for performance. 

For Henderson and Moore, the fruits of 
all this penny wisdom have been sweet 
and tangible. By 1945, Sheraton’s assets 
had reached $28,845,501; its profits for the 
year totaled $698,960. Since then the assets 
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And'tailormade typewriter ribbons, too! 








J ust as you select typewriters with the 7 
work they must do in mind—so you'll CS} ART E R Ss 


need ribbons to fit your machines... 


And Carter’s offers a wide choice of top-quality 


ribbon inkings in every quality brand— 
from Golden Arrow to Midnight. e 
Ribbons, naturally, in every needed ri bbons 
color ... ribbons with Carter’s exclusive 
“Silver-tip,” to keep hands clean while 
changing . . . extra long ribbons which 


need less changing. And all give sharp . 
and handsome impressions. Save time 
Your letters are personal ‘“ambassa- wor 
dors.” The right Carter’s ribbon—and k 
any leading stationer can guide your : 
choice—makes letters more effective. tempers 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY and money too! 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Amer Airlines 

Amer Locomotive 
Amer Pow & Lt 
Amer Radiator 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour & Co 

Atch Top & SF 
Bethlehem Stee! 
Borg-Warner 
Canadian Pacific 
Celanese Corp 
Chase Natl Bank 
Chrysler Corp 
Colgate-Palm-Peet 
Commonwith Edison 
Commonwith & Sou 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Crane Co 

duPont de Nemours 
Electric Bd & Sh 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Great Northern Ry 
Kennecott Copper 
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individual company. . . 


Manufacturers Trust 
Marine Midland 
Montgomery Ward 


National Distillers 


N Y Central R R 
North American Co 
Northern Pac Ry 
Ohio Oil 
Paramount Pict 
Pennsylvania R R 
Pepsi-Cola 

Phelps Dodge 
Radio Corp 

Sears Roebuck 
Socony Vacuum 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oil (Cal) 
Standard Oil (N J) 
Texas Company 
Union Pacific R R 
United Aircraft 

U S Steel 


Woolworth Co (F W) 


F YOU OWN any of these stocks, 
or have been planning an early sale 
or purchase, you may want to have 
the latest Merrill Lynch “Stock Ap- 
praisals” on them—some time soon. 


Each of these “Appraisals” gives 
you digestible details on operations, 
standing, earnings, outlook for an 


Just check the list and let us 
know those you’d like* — 


Department S-72  - 


Merrit LYNCH, 
PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 


* When we offered similar studies 
before, we were gratified by the re- 
sponse, except that — well, it was a 
little too enthusiastic in a few cases. 
Some people asked for the whole set. 
We'd appreciate it if you held requests 
down to those companies — maybe a 
half dozen or so— in which you are 
seriously interested. 


summarizes 
vital facts needed for sound invest- 
ment decisions—and will be sent to 
you without charge. 
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have swollen further to $55,086,409. Last 
year’s profits were $1,675,720. , 
How big can a chain get? Last week 
earnest Ernest Henderson, still convinced 
that more hotels mean more economies, 
said Sheraton would continue to snap up 
bargains as long as it can find them. 


AIRLINES: 


The Ax for National? 


America’s airlines, fighting to shake off 
a critical financial illness, knew the doctor 
might prescribe some bitter pills. But last 
week, when the Civil Aeronautics Board 
suggested major surgery on one of its 
members, the air-transport industry was 
aghast. 

The CAB ordered a hearing for early 
December to determine whether National 
Airlines’ routes and assets should be split 
up and sold for “just and reasonable 
terms” to Pan American, Delta, Eastern, 
and another unnamed earrier. National 
President G. T. Baker charged the CAB 
was trying to put his strike-weakened line 
out of business. 

It apparently was. The CAB said the 
inquiry would foster “sound economic 
conditions in the industry and encour- 
age development of an air-transportation 
system adapted to the present and future 
needs of the country.” 

The CAB had never taken such action 


before. Shocked airline owners sought an- 
swers to these questions: (1) Could the 
CAB force an airline out of the overex- 
panded, overlapping postwar competitive 
field the CAB itself had fostered? (2) Was 
the National case the first phase of a revo- 
lutionary new period of CAB control? (3) 
Why was National selected as a test case? 
and (4) Were other money-losers on the 
CAB’s list? 

To the Courts: CAB Vice Chairman 
Oswald Ryan said the hearings would re- 
sult in recommendations by the board for 
transfers of routes. Any actual transfers 
would be voluntary, he said. But the CAB 
had two strong weapons to enforce its sug- 
gestions: Cut National’s air-mail revenue, 
or issue a show-cause order forcing Na- 
tional to disprove that it would be in the 
public interest to have its certificate re- 
voked. 

Baker, reelected president and given a 
vote of confidence by National’s directors 
in Miami, said he would take his protest 
against the CAB investigation to the 
courts, Other firms, eyeing National’s rich 
Miami-New York route, nevertheless 
watched the proceedings uneasily. 


Who’s a Commuter 


Two months ago the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue had told little Mid-Continent 
Airlines to go ahead with plans for tax- 
free commuter tickets between ten pairs of 


Keystone 


Love Duet: Jack Straus, president of Macy’s, and Bernard Gimbel, 
president of Gimbels, dropped their rivalry to join with 50 top 
executives in a broadcast plugging New York as a winter resort and 
calling attention to the city’s Golden Jubilee. Warming up for the 
“Billion Dollar Chorus” are: retailer Walter Hoving, Gertrude 
Lawrence, Bernard Gimbel, Jinx Falkenburg, Carl Whitmore, presi- 
dent of the New York Telephone Co., and Jack Straus at the keys. 
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IT’S TIME TO CUT “PLUMBING” COSTS 


In Mowers... Refrigerators . . . Instruments 


with Low-Cost Alcoa Aluminum Tubing! 


Yes, it’s “plumbing”, though the pipe may be only 
as big around as a pencil. A few feet will carry 
gasoline in your power mower. Many feet form 
cooling coils and lines in your refrigerator. And a 
complex industrial instrument installation may 
use miles of tubing. 

In these, and scores of other places where 
“plumbing” enters into a product’s manufacture 
or installation, strong, workable, corrosion-resist- 
ant Alcoa Aluminum Tubing represents a real bar- 


ALCOA 


gain. Its light weight means a yard-long piece for 
the same weight as a foot of heavy metal tubing. 
It’s easy to bend and flare and braze. We supply 
it in a special annealed fatigue resistant alloy, for 
use where vibration is a problem. 

If your product uses gas, oil or gasoline; if it 
employs a refrigerant, or an air or hydraulic 
actuating mechanism; you should investigate 
Alcoa Aluminum Tubins. Regularly supplied in a 
wide choice of diameters and wall thicknesses, it 
offers an important cost-cutting opportunity. Con- 
sult your nearest Alcoa sales office, or write 
ALUMINUM Company oF AMERICA, 2155 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


FIRST IN 
ALUMINUM 
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you CAN BE SURE..1IF ITS 


PICTURE OF A MOTOR 1400 FEET LONG 


Suppose you were the Navy... and you had 
an idea that there must be some way to make 
an earth-bound electric motor help send a jet- 
propelled plane off the ground . . . quicker. 

You'd go, wouldn’t you, to the people who 
know most about motors? 

This strange-looking device is what the 
Navy received as a Westinghouse solution to 
their problem. 


It looks more like a railroad track than 


BROADEST LINE OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


an electric motor. But it really is a motor. 

It is 1400 feet long. It lies perfectly flat, 
never turns, has no shaft. But it works. It 
even has a name: the Electropult. 

It takes a plane at standstill, whooshes it 
along for several hundred feet . . . and sends 
it into the air at 117 miles per hour. 

Another example of Westinghouse engineer- 
ing with that touch of sureness that you can 
always depend upon. 
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cities on its routes. But the bureau had 
no idea how far it was sticking its neck 
out. 

D. S. Bliss, deputy commissioner, wrote 
Mid-Continent confirming the fact that 
two trips a month between two points are 
considered commuter travel, regardless of 
distance. And commuter tickets were ex- 
empt from the 15 per cent transportation 
tax. As a result, Mid-Continent was in a 
position to offer substantially lower fares 
for habitual travelers. 

But when Mid-Continent put out no- 
tices of its new commuter program begin- 
ning Oct. 15, the bureau was immediately 
swamped with similar requests from other 
airlines. Big United Airlines proposed to 
sell commuter books between all points on 
its system; the railroads asked for copies 
of the decision and began planning long- 
distance commuter fares. 

Last week the bureau withdrew its ap- 
proval and announced it would study the 
question some more. Obviously embar- 
rassed and slightly irritated, Bliss ex- 
plained: “We made an error. Our ruling 
was not in conformity with the law.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


No Sale: Nathan Cummings, president 
of the Consolidated Grocers Corp., said 
negotiations to sell the company’s West 
Coast dried-fruit subsidiary, Rosenberg 
Bros. had collapsed. Six weeks ago Cum- 
mings announced he had sold Rosenberg, 
at the instance of the Justice Department 
antitrust division. Cummings will now ask 
Washington to let him keep it. 

Corn Prices: The Agriculture Depart- 
ment said it would start supporting corn 
prices at $1.44 a bushel, about 16 cents 
below current prices. Officials estimated 
they would buy $600,000,000 worth of corn 
this year to hold the price up. 

Atom Bomb: The Atomic Energy 
Commission reported that the Hanford, 
Wash., plant is now turning out plutonium 
on a “factory-size scale.” The element is 
the major raw material used to build up 
the country’s atom-bomb stockpile. 

Partisan Politics: Chairman Robert P. 
Boylan of the New York Stock Exchange 
told members of the Boston exchange that 
he was “unhappy indeed to hear candi- 
dates for high office make cheap political 
attacks on Wall Street when our markets 
are reflecting such a lack of investor con- 
fidence . . . Thrift is penalized and incen- 
tive destroyed.” Fellow speaker Homer A. 
Vilas of the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms greeted his listeners: “My fellow 
gluttons of privilege . . .” 

Cold Rubber: The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. is putting up $3,500,000 to 
raise “cold-rubber” output from 21,000 to 
183,000 tons a year at government-owned 
synthetic-rubber plants. The new rubber, 
made at water-freezing temperatures, in- 
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Kodalk 


Newest, finest folding type. Lumenized (hard-coated) f/4.5 lens. 
1/200 shutter. Built-in exposure computer. Black-and-white snaps 
2% x 3%; Kodacolor snaps 2% x 43/1. “Flash” shots, too. 
$61.50 plus tax. Range of lower-priced models also available. 

Flasholder, $9.50 plus tax. At your Kodak dealer's... 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
(Prices subject to change without notice) 


Kodak Tourist Comna, ffs 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 

















This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation 
of an offer to buy securities. 


New Issues September 30, 1948 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


$60,000,000 3% Debentures, due October 1, 1973 


260,000 Shares Preferred Stock, 4.50% Series 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


These shares of Preferred Stock are being offered by the Company 
to holders of its Common Stock (other than stock held by the 
Company) and New Class B Common Stock, upon exercise of 
Warrants, at $100 per share. Preferred Stock, 4.50% Series may 
be offered by the underwriters as set forth in the prospectus. 





Price 100% for the Debentures 


plus accrued interest from October 1, 1948 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from either of the under- 
signed (who are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) 
only by persons to whom such underwriter may legally offer 
these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Reynolds & Co. 











Fastest Recorded Time. 


For A Ballplayer 
Circling The Bases 
Is a8 Seconds... 
But In Only 











Bayer Aspirin 
ls Ready To Go 
To Work! 


Glass Of Water Test Shows 
Why Bayer Aspirin Brings 


Fast Pain Relief ! 


When an ordinary headache, 
neuritic or neuralgic pain is 
making you miserable, use 
Bayer Aspirin for fast relief. 

Bayer Aspirin is one thing that really 
works...and works quickly. To see 
why, drop a Bayer tablet in a glass of 
water and watch what happens. In two 
seconds, it will start to disintegrate. It 
does the same in your stomach—brings 
you amazingly fast relief because it’s 












ready to go to work almost instantly! 

What’s more, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably effec- 
tive doctors regularly prescribe it for 
pain relief . . . is so wonderfully gentle 
to the system, mothers give it even to 
small children on their doctors’ advice. 

So use Bayer Aspirin... with confi- 
dence. Don’t forget—of all pain relievers, 
none can match its record of use by mil- 
lionsof normal people—without ill effect. 
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creases tire mileage by 30 per cent. Cold- 
rubber tires are expected on the market 
soon. 

Air-Shore Radio: Pan American Air- 
ways started plane-to-shore telegram serv- 
ice for its Atlantic and Pacific passengers. 
It refused to take incoming messages, fear- 
ing they might endanger navigation. 

Production: The Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production rose 
two points in August to 190. This was still 
four points below last February’s postwar 
peak. 

Nuts: The Bureau of Standards will 
meet with British officials in Washington 
next month to complete an agreement to 
standardize the nuts and bolts used in 
British and American machinery. The ex- 
pected agreement is designed to make 
parts for military equipment interchange- 
able, at the cost of scrapping an estimated 
$300,000,000 in tools and dies. 

Dive: Boeing risked one of its 70-ton - 
luxury Stratocruiser airliners in a test dive 
from 21,000 feet. The plane hit 498 miles 
an hour, a new record for transports and 
aircraft of that size. Test pilot James 
Fraser said: “The ship came through beau- 
tifully.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Auto Bodies: The Gabriel Co. 
of Cleveland is putting out a body-fender 
repair kit for badly rusted automobile 
bodies. The kit contains an adhesive fabric 
and a plastic metal, packaged in paste 
form. The materials dry to metallic hard- 
ness without shrinking or cracking, and 
are said to resist vibration as well as water, 
gasoline, and extreme temperatures. 

House Builders’ Aid: Caesar Marconi, 
Chicago builder, has devised a mobile 
hangar to do away with interruptions of 
building because of bad weather. The steel- 
framed, aluminum shelter has Plexiglas 
windows and canvas drops to close off the 
ends. It is mounted on wheels and can be 
pulled along a row of sites with a tractor. 
The shelter will cover five houses in con- 
struction at one time. 

Cooking With Infra-Red: The Dorby 
Co. of Chicago has a new infra-red electric 
cooker that eliminates cooking odors and 
saves from 30 to 60 per cent of normal 
cooking time in broiling, frying, and bak- 
ing. Two 500-watt infra-red lamps heat the 
food directly in a glass dish, rather than 
in the conventional pans used on an ordi- 
nary stove. 

Plastics: The Columbia Protektosite 
Co. of Carlstadt, N.J., has developed an 
interlocking plastic block for inside walls. 
Made of Styron, the blocks measure 734 
inches square and 4 inches deep. Their 
weight is about one-fifth that of similar 
glass bricks. They will be produced in 
transparent and translucent colors ranging 
from pastels to dark shades. 
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lés The Coleulotor that REMEMBERS 
what other calculators forget 


No rehandling of figures! No re- 


individual answers! No waste 


Ous, uninterrupted Operation! 


Find out about it toda 
Machine Company, 


BURROUGHS 





entering of 


esults automatically, 
y! Burroughs Adding 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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WISE BIRDS NEED 
LESS WORKING CAPITAL 
BECAUSE THEY SHIP 
BY CLIPPER CARGO! 





@ Days shrink to hours, weeks 
to days, when you fly your ship- 
ments to any continent by Pan 
American’s Clipper Cargo. So, 
you get much quicker payment... 
faster dollar turnover. Convenient 
C.O.D. and collect services may 
be arranged to many countries. 


You cut your inventory and 
warehousing costs. And, because 
heavy packing is unnecessary, you 
reduce both shipping weights 
and packing expenses. You save 
25% on shipments over 100 Ibs. 
A single Air Waybill cuts paper 
work in half. 

Learn all the advantages of 
speeding your shipments by the 
world’s most experienced airline. 
Call your Clipper Cargo agent or 
your local office of Pan American 
World Airways. 


Clipper, Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 


Only Pan American 
offers the advantages of 


CLIPPER 
CARGO 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Suppressing Free Markets 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Tt a few points the annual report of 
the International Monetary Fund 
touches reality. It declares that “the 
European countries must themselves 
place their economies on a self-sustaining 
basis.” It recognizes that government 
economic controls have at , 
least “in certain instances... ~ 
hampered production and 
weakened the incentive to 
work.” It points out that in 
most countries today “the 
most important consideration 
is the termination . . . of 
domestic inflation.” It con- 
cedes, finally, that in at 
least some—unspecified— 
countries “an adjustment of 
the exchange rate may sooner or later 
be necessary.” 

But in spite of these assertions, the 
main argument of the 124-page report 
is thrown heavily on the side of re- 
taining overvalued exchange rates, 
keeping exchange controls, prolonging 
all the internal controls that this neces- 
sitates, and even “temporarily”. tight- 
ening and extending such controls. In 
brief, the report on net balance sup- 
ports not the philosophy of freedom but 
the philosophy of collectivist planning. 
Its recommendations, which in the main 
contradict those just mentioned, would 
not hasten world recovery but retard 
or prevent it. They would drain the 
American economy farther in an effort 
to support the insupportable. 


HE chief reason for the chronic Euro- 
pean trade deficits that we are try- 
ing desperately to make up by ECA 
grants is precisely the overvaluation of 
European currencies through exchange 
control. But though the Fund’s report 
admits that exchange-rate “adjust- 
ments” may be necessary “sooner or 
later,” it proceeds to offer all sorts of 
excuses for not making them now. 
These excuses are often inconsistent. 
Thus on page 2 we are told that “by 
the end of 1947 nearly all the European 
countries had reached or exceeded their 
prewar outputs.” But on page 8 we 
learn that “the capacity of these coun- 
tries to export has been severely re- 
duced.” On page 23 we are told that 
“so long as an exchange rate does not 
hamper a country’s exports, there is 
little to be said in present world condi- 
tions for altering it.” Yet an excessive 





exchange rate must necessarily hamper 
a country’s exports by overpricing its 
goods in foreign markets. 

The Fund’s standard ignores, more- 
over, the effect of an excessive exchange 
rate in unduly encouraging imports. Yet 
this consequence gets a sort of 
backdoor recognition on page 
28, when the Fund declares: 
“Until the abnormal demand 
for imports can be checked 
by other means, some coun- 
tries may have to use penalty 
rates of exchange for this 
purpose.” In other words, in 
order to defend an excessive 
exchange rate for exports, 
the Fund is forced to recom- 
mend a different exchange rate for im- 
ports. Yet it elsewhere professes to 
deplore precisely such “multiple cur- 
rency practices.” 

The Fund is alarmed by what it calls 
“premium prices” on gold. It wants an 
even more complete government sup- 
pression of private transactions in gold. 
Yet the real offense of gold “premium 
prices” is that they expose the fraudu- 
lence of existing official paper-money 
valuations. 

The fact is that its basic premises 
drive the Fund to advocate not free 
enterprise but an international system 
of collectivist and coercive state “plan- 
ning” as the only way to world recov- 
ery. On page 25 it declares flatly that 
“the fundamental conditions which 
would make possible the abandonment 
of trade and. exchange restrictions are 

. entirely absent today in most of 
the world.” 


HE Fund complains about the in- 
"L convertitility of currencies, which 
has finally made it all but impossible 
for European countries to trade even 
with each other. But it never seems to 
occur to the authors of the report that 
inconvertibility is merely the inevitable 
consequences of preventing currencies 
from being bought and sold at their 
free-market rates. In a free market any 
currency could be converted at any 
amount into any other. In fact, it 
never occurs to the authors that the 
suppression of free markets—in cur- 
rencies, exports, imports, investment, 
domestic prices, and domestic trade— 
is the main cause of the present world 
economic crisis. 
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’ The-new Hilton Inter-Hotel Reservation 
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at any Hilton Hotel for this new service. 
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BASEBALL: 


Indians vs. Braves 


From start to finish, the baseball man- 
agers hadn’t been able to count on any- 
thing but trouble. Even Manager Billy 
Southworth of the Boston Braves, who 
had nursed his collection of pickups into 
the National League championship well 
before the finish, had his week of respite 
interrupted by one of his worst shocks. 

Southworth took a day off Sept. 29 to 
have a break in his bridgework mended 
While he sat in a New York hotel room 
and went over his World Series plans, the 
radio informed him that they would have 
to be drastically revised. Over in Brook- 
lyn his stoutest left-handed hitter, Jeft 
Heath, nad made a vain attempt to score 
an unneeded run and had been carried off 
with a grotesquely fractured ankle. 

In the American League, ankles had 
been a problem all year for Manager Lou 
Boudreau of the Cleveland Indians. The 
ankles were his own, weakened by the 
basketball he played at the University of 
Illinois. He taped them every day (and 
twice on doubleheader days) . zipping the 
stuff off without a wince. In addition, last 
week a doctor told bim that a bad swell- 
ing above his groin, suffered in a second- 
base collision Aug. 5, might require an op 
eration after the season 

Nerve Derby: Last week also was 
enough to make a nervous wreck out of 
a man of Boudreau’s high-strung disposi- 
tion. In a season of exceptional managerial 
performances, there was no question that 
he had worked harder than any of them. 

True, Southworth had done a distin- 
guished job of winning his fourth National 
League pennant in seven years with a 
patched up outfit. Joe McCarthy of the 
Red Sox, beset by pitching problems, had 
managed to hold them together despite an 
extremely wobbly start and a lome-stretch 








Acme 


Boudreau at Boston: 2 homers Oct. 4 


slump. The 85-year-old Connie Mack had 
occupied first place with his 1oorly  re- 
garded Philadelphia Athletics as late as 
Aug. 12 And Billy Meyer given his first 
major-league chance after working in the 
minors for 22 years. had linced Pitts 
burgh’s last-place humpty-dumpties in the 
first division 

These men. however, had to do nothing 
but manage Boudreau. on the side, hit 
sixteen homers, drove in more than 100 
rus, and batted .3852—the third best mark 
in the majors. He was topped only by 
the great Stan Musial and Ted Williams, 
both outfielders. Boudreau’s defensive re- 
sponsibility was shortstop, the busiest of 
the fielding jobs. And despite weak ankles, 
his 31 years, and his managerial prob- 
lems, he was popularly rated the best 
shortstop in the game this year 

Many second-guessers didn’t regard him 








Jeff Heath slid out of the World Series 
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as the best manager by any means; they 
thought his decisions were too often base«| 
on hunches instead of cold logic and the 
traditional percentages. Yet his Indians, 
passed up by most experts in their April 
pennant predictions, spent more of the 
season in first place than did any of thei: 
three main rivals. Early last week the ex- 
perts conceded Boudreau the pennant. His 
Indians held a two-game lead with onl) 
three games to go. 

Upset: On Oct. 1, however, the club 
blew a one-run lead to Detroit in the 
ninth inning, bringing the Red Sox and 
New York Yankees within one game of 
duplicating the triple leadership tie that 
occurred Sept. 24. On Oct 2, the Red Sox 
eliminated the Yankees from further con- 
sideration by giving them a 5-1 beating. 
leaving the Indians in front by one. game 

On the last day of the schedule, Oct. 3. 
the Indians took a 7-1 belting from Detroit 
while the Red Sox were defeating the 
Yankees* again, 10-5. For the first time in 
history the American League race ended 
in a tie. In the playoff at Boston Oct. 4, 
Boudreau’s two homers and Ken Keltner’s 
three-run blast gave Cleveland an 8-3 
victory and its first World Series chance 


since 1920. 
RACING: 


Citation Forever 


Some people around the track thought 
Citation’s reputation had become more 
precious to owner Warren Wright than any 
additional money the big day might win 
They wouldn’t be surprised, they said, if 
the three-year-old champion was retired 
before older stars got a chance to kick 
holes in nis record. 

At Belmont Park in New York last 
week, however, the slight and stoopy 
Wright twice gave more mature rivals 
their chance and never once looked appre- 
hensive. When Citation was brought up 
to the paddock from Barn #2 fo. the Syson- 
by Mile Sept. 29, Wright stayed in the 
next stall fussing over the teammate. Coal- 
town. 

Citation’s jockey, Eddie Arcaro, didn’t 
do much with him either, except hold him 
back. The race was nearly ualf gone, with 
Citation lying fourth, before he was al- 
lowed to run. In the next 920 yards he 
picked up six lengths and the lead, winning 
by an eased-up three lengths from First 
Flight. 

In the much longer (2 miles) and richer 
($108,800) Jockey Club Gold Cup race 
Oct. 2, Citation was never really turned 
loose; his finishing gait was a mere gallop. 
Yet he was eight lengths better than the 
runner-up, Phalanx, in a seven-horse field 
that was strung out for some 90 Jengths. 

Experts thought Citation, like other 





*On Oct. 4—only 24 hours after the resignation 
f Ted Lyons as manager of the Chicago White Sox 
Bucky Harris resigned as the Yankees’ manager. 
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There can’t be too many babies next year 
eee for happy families OR FOR US! 


- may not be surprised to learn 
that Pepperell is one of the world’s 
largest makers of crib blankets. But 
you'll surely raise an eyebrow when 
we tell you that if every new mother 
has twins in 1949, we'll be in position 
to blanket each blessed one! 

But quantity’s not the only factor 
when it comes to pleasing the world’s 
most critical purchasing agent— 
Mother. Her standards call for quality, 
too. These crib blankets have to meet 
her high specifications, blanket for 
blanket. And, just as important, in 
every range, each kind of crib blanket 
must carry a price that spells top value. 

That’s exactly the way we’ve earned 
our enviable reputation for making 
many quality products. These include 
millions of fine sheets, as well as many 
millions of yards of fabrics for work 


clothes, shoe linings, suit linings and 
industrial purposes. When you come 
right down to it, all our production 
meets these two goals: consistent 
quality to satisfy the most exacting 
purchaser—and persistent value to 
command the widest possible market! 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 
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Pepperell’s 6 Busy Plants 


MILLS 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS, 
LINDALE, GEORGIA 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


FINISHING PLANTS 


LEWISTON, MAINE 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH A STEADY STREAM 
OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 


Work Clothing Fabrics: Chambrays, 
Coverts, Pinchecks, Whipcords, 
Flannels Sheets Pillowcases 
Blankets - Crib Blankets - Marquisettes 
Denims for Sportswear Abrasive 
Fabrics Shoe Linings Rayon 
Fabrics for Suit Linings and Women’s 
Wear Fine Fabric Finishes 





FABRICS 


LOOMED FOR QUALITY — PRODUCED IN VOLUME 
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Why do it the hard way? Do it 
the HEUBLEIN way! Serve profession- 
al cocktails at home...superb cocktails 
made of the finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Just ice and serve. : 
Eight kinds at your local liquor store. 


HEUBLEINS 
(Ceo- COCKTAILS 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
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great champions, was making the opposi- 
tion look worse than it really was. He also 
was making money-earning records look 
pretty easy: A winner. in 23 out of 25 
starts, his $588,970 for 1948 was an all- 
time high and his two-year total of $744,- 
650 was only $29,050 away from that of 
the seven-year-old Armed, second best 
among the earners. If anything stopped 
him short of the seven-year-old Stymie’s 
all-time top ($911,335), it was likely to 
be owner Wright. 


CYCLING: 
Hopped Up 


Last week an officer of the British 
Cyclists Union suggested that his country 
might withdraw from future world cycling 
championships. The reason: an allegedly 
pronounced spread, among other countries’ 
contestants, of the use of stimulating drugs, 
including a combination of benzedrine, 
strychnine, and caffeine. 


FOOTBALL: 


Justice Triumphs 


In high school at Asheville, N.C., 
square-chinned Charley Justice scored 27 
touchdowns in his senior year, even 
though, as quarterback, he wouldn’t call 
his own signal inside the 30-yard line. As 
a mere freshman on a 1946 University of 
North Carolina team that got to the Sugar 
Bowl, he scored 72 points and averaged 
7.5 yards a try. He made tacklers look 
bad with his convincing fakes and sure- 
footed cutbacks. 

His coach, Carl Snavely, said the thick- 
ish-necked, 165-pound Justice was one of 
those fellows who get better all the time. 
Experts thought the coach had spoken too 
soon, after early 1947 meetings with Texas 
and Wake Forest. Texas won by a whop- 
ping 34-0 and Wake Forest by 19-7. Al- 
though North Carolina’s remaining seven 
opponents were beaten decisively, Justice’s 
record hardly improved; he was held to 48 
points and his ground-gaining average 
dropped to 4.05. 

In his home on the edge of Chapel Hill, 
the 24-year-old Justice had another prob- 
lem this vear. His doting wife Sarah Alice 
thought so anyway: She refused to let him 
sleep in the same room with an infant son 
inclined to do a_ standard 6-week-old 
amount of crying. “If you have a bad 
season,” she said, “you’re not going to 
blame him.” 

Last week it didn’t seem that there 
would be much blaming to do. In North 
Carolina’s Sept. 25 opener against Texas, 
a 33-0 winner over Louisiana State a week 
earlier, Justice scored two touchdowns and 
accounted for two others with his passes 
in a $4-7 victory; he also did the punting 
and handled his share of the defense. In a 
21-14 victory over Georgia Oct. 2, he 


scored all three Carolina touchdowns—all 
of them after Georgia had assumed a 7-0 
lead and the last one on a 76-yard punt 
return, after spectators thought he had 
been pounded groggy. 

Other results: 
> Hitherto run-down Harvard, playing its 
first game under young Art Valpey, a 
former Fritz Crisler aide at Michigan, 
scored 27 first-half points and an ultimate 
33-24 upset over Columbia. Allison Dan- 
zig of The New York Times réported: “A 
veteran Columbia team . was_ baffled 
and forced to its knees by one of the 
cleverest, fanciest, and hardest-hitting 
Harvard elevens since the days of Percy 
Haughton.” 
P Yale’s new head coach, Herman Hick- 
man, sweated off some of his 307 pounds 
as the Elis squeezed through to a 7-0 
victory over little University of Connecti- 
cut one week after an impressive 28-13 
victory over burly Brown (which last 
week snatched a 23-20 victory from over- 
touted Princeton with six seconds left.) 
> Purdue, which had dropped a 28-27 
thriller to Notre Dame a week earlier, 
suffered a 21-0 shutout against North- 
western as Notre Dame ran down Pitt, 
40-0. 





Lardner’s 

Fearless Football Forecast 

for NEWSWEEK 

WEEK END OCT, 9 
California over Wisconsin 
Duke over Navy 
Southern Methodist over Missouri 
Army over Illinois 
Indiana over Texas Christian 
Rice over Southern California 
Yale over Columbia 
Pennsylvania over Princeton 
Holy Cross over Dartmouth 
Harvard over Cornell* 
Michigan over Purdue 
Ohio State over Iowa 
Northwestern over Minnesota 
Notre Dame over Michigan State 
Nebraska over Colorado 
North Carolina over Wake Forest 
Tulane over South Carolina 
Georgia over Kentucky 
Mississippi State over Clemson 
Georgia Tech over Washington and 

Lee 

Texas over Oklahoma 
Arkansas over Baylor 
U.C.L.A. over Washington 
Santa Clara over Stanford 
Oregon over Idaho 


*Misgivings special. 

Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Oct. 2: 17 right, 5 wrong, 3 ties. 
Success average to date: 35 right, 
11 wrong, 4 ties—76.1%. 
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t the moment this is written, the 
boxing business is devoid of Harry 
Balogh, the baritone announcer and 
fashion plate who created: “May the 
better man emerge triumphant” and 
also: “May the arm of the worthier par- 
ticipant be elevated in token of victory.” 
How long this state of affairs will last, 
no one can tell. There is a 
school of thought, headed by 
Mr. Balogh, which holds that 
without Balogh the fight 
game will languish and die— 
in fact, that it will fade away 
and become extinct. Mr. Ba- 
logh’s feeling in the matter 
is best expressed in a para- 
phrase of a ballad sung by 
Jimmy Durante: “I can get 
along without boxing, but 
can boxing get along without me?” 

Yet, when last interviewed, Mr. Sol 
Strauss, the acting head of the Jacobs 
boxing empire, insisted that the magic 
voice of Balogh would never more be 
heard in his prize rings. 

“T will give him the firm treatment,” 
said Mr. Strauss. “There will be no 
Munich between Balogh and me if you 
twist my arm for 25 years.” 

That may mean that Balogh is out 
for three weeks. On the other hand, he 
may be back in action by the time this 
publication hits the newsstands. 


HE Balogh issue represents a state 
Tot pique on both sides. There are 
two versions of the story. According to 
Balogh sources, the announcer resigned. 
According to Strauss headquarters, he 
was fired. Both parties agree that mat- 
ters reached a crisis last week when the 
Twentieth Century Sporting Club re- 
fused to pay Mr. Balogh to announce at 
a fight which did not take place. In 
other words, the club declined to re- 
munerate him for not talking. 

It seems that on a recent evening Mr. 
Balogh gargled as usual with Dr. 
Brown’s Throat Tone, laced himself 
into his cummerbund, adjusted his but- 
terfly tie, loaded his notes upon the 
backs of three native bearers, and re- 
paired to the arena where certain fights 
would have taken place, had any fights 
been scheduled. Then, on the following 
payday, he called on Mr. Strauss to col- 
lect for this chore. 

He was forced to repeat his request 
three times into the earphone of Mr. 
Strauss before the latter could bring 
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The Muted Maestro 


_ by JOHN LARDNER 


himself to believe what he had heard. 

“You want money for not announc- 
ing?” he demanded. 

“T was prepared to announce,” said 
Mr. Balogh, clearing his throat and 
shooting his cuff to show what he meant. 

“But there were no fights,” -bawled 
the cauliflower king. 

“That was your oversight, 
not mine,” said Mr. Balogh 
coldly. 

The announcer then. pro- 
duced incontrovertible evi- 
dence that he would never 
have been better, if allowed 
‘to talk. He offered photo- 
graphs of himself in a black 

tie. He showed X-rays of his 
epiglottis. He declared with- 
out fear of contradiction that 
if, for the sake of argument, Muscles 
Quattrociocchi, the light heavyweight 


champion of Kurdistan, had been pres- 


ent, Mr. Balogh would have introduced 
him not only as the Conquering Kurd, 
but also as the Leopard of the Greater 
and Lesser Zab Rivers, Undefeated in 
his last 57 Pugilistic Forays, Gave a 
Good Account of Himself in Detroit 
Last Out, a Real Crowd-Pleaser, at 
17214 pounds. 

“But we didn’t book any fights that 
night,” howled Mr. Strauss. Then, as 
it dawned upon him that Mr. Balogh 
considered fights superfluous and only 
the announcer really necessary, he 
shouted: “Balogh, you are getting too 
big for your cummerbund!” 

At this point, I am told, an attorney 
for the Balogh interests caught the an- 
nouncer’s ear and warned him that if 
he haggled any further, he would be 
making speeches for Mr. Strauss for 
nothing. Mr. Balogh hastily tied a 
handkerchief around his mouth, pulled 
his hat down over his nose, and left the 
premises. As he departed, Mr. Strauss 
called after him that his chief, Mr. 
Jacobs, had long been dissatisfied, any- 
way, with Mr. Balogh’s choice of white 
dinner jackets on nights when the ther- 
mometer fell below 56 degrees. This 
gave Sol the last word, but of course he 
does not get $2.75 per word like Mr. 
Balogh. 


S we went to press, a tenor an- 
A nouncer, Johnny Addie, had been 
hired to replace the master. But can a 
tenor replace Balogh? The world is 
waiting for the answer. 
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RUBBERS? 


Then treat yourself to a pair of 
these sturdy, all-weather ox- 
fords. Featured with storm- 
proof welt to outsmart snow, 
rain or slush. Plump, soft up- 
pers of fine Craemore grain. 
Beefy, extra-mileage soles. Full 
Scottie” last. Smart comfort 
... fair weather or foul. 





STORES, DEPARTMENTS AND 
DEALERS COAST TO COAST 
Factory and Executive Offices 
443 ALBANY ST., BOSTON 
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HOW TO HAVE AN EMPLOYEE 
MAGAZINE WITHOUT HEADACHES 
Now, at last, you can have the full bene- 


fits of an employee magazine without em- 
ployee magazine headaches. 


© NO PRINTING © NO EDITOR 
©@ NO PLATES © NO PAPER 
© NO ART WORK © LOW COST 


Pin this advertisement to your letterhead 
and mail today for full particulars about the 
plan that gives you the full advantages of an 
employee magazine without employee maga- 
zine headaches. 

The Bureau is the world’s largest producer 
of per eA strech . 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
415 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 10, Ill. 














give associates 
overseas 


Your agents and business associates abroad will 
both appreciate and benefit by receiving the 
printed-on-the-spot Newsweek International Edi- 
tions. For wherever they are, Newsweek will bring 
them all the news breaking at home and abroad 
... what the news means ...and where the news 
will likely lead. 

Send Orders to Newsweek International Editions 
Dept.(Z-3) , 152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Shakespeare via Bus 


One day last November Margaret Web- 
ster, the 43-year-old producer who in fif- 
teen years has done more to boost Shake- 
speare’s stock on Broadway than all the 
great Hamlets put together, mailed a batch 
of questionnaires to 500 representative col- 
leges. She wanted to know whether they 
would be interested in subscribing to a 
traveling repertory theater which, for the 
first time in America, would bring Broad- 
way-caliber Shakespeare direct to the cam- 
pus at no cost to students. 

Within a month no fewer than 300 en- 
thusiastic replies poured in, and no sooner 
had Miss Webster shown her mail to Sol 
Hurok, head of Hurok Productions, Inc., 
than she had a backer. With the ballet im- 
presario’s funds behind her, she was quick- 
ly able to turn her ten-year-old dream 
into Marweb Productions—a compact lit- 
tle road company dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that first-rank productions of “Ham- 
let” and “Macbeth” could be shunted off 
to any theaterless educational institution 
or community in the country, in the back 
of a specially built bus, for the ridiculously 
low cost of $4,500 a week. 

Out of the Textbooks: Last week it 
had begun to look as if the woman re- 
sponsible for producing Maurice Evans’s 
Shakespearean triumphs had hit on an an- 
swer to a problem that had bothered 
American educators for a good half-cen- 
tury: that of getting the Bard out of the 
textbooks for the benefit of students who 
do not live within commuting distance of 
Broadway. 

On Sept. 28, when Miss Webster’s col- 
lapsible “Hamlet” unfolded for the first 
time at the Erlanger Theater in Buffalo, 
Marweb’s originally scheduled _ sixteen- 
week tour had already been expanded to 
a 28-week season that would include en- 
gagements in 33 states as well as a number 
of cities in Canada. And bookings, rang- 
ing from the opening run of eight perform- 
ances sponsored by virtually all of Buf- 
falo’s educational institutions to one-night 
stands in smaller university towns, had 
been so heavily subscribed in advance that 
extra matinees had already been sched- 
uled for as much as a month in advance. 

To the conventional-minded Broadway 
angel, a road show that charged a $3.60 
top price and admitted students free (in 
this case the bulk of the potential audi- 
ence) would amount to a suicidal invest- 
ment. But to Hurok, willing to guarantee 
expenses concert-style on a show that. de- 
manded only $1,700 per playing date from 
its subscribers, Marweb is already a gilt- 
edged security because Miss Webster 
knows how to cut financial corners without 
sacrificing her end product. 

Telescopic: Wolfgang Roth, her stage 
designer, who believes ironically that “a 
play is for actors, not scenery,” has de- 
veloped a revolutionary system of collap- 
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sible booms on which roll-up backdrops can 
be hung effectively almost anywhere— 
even in the middle of Main Street. On top 
of this, the entire production company, in- 
cluding stage technicians, adds up to only 
27 people, and costumes are hung in the 
back of the bus and thus don’t need press- 
ing with each new engagement. 

One thing Miss Webster has not econ- 
omized on, however, is her cast. Carol 
Goodner as Hamlet’s mother and Lady 
Macbeth has figured importantly in such 
Broadway productions as “The Man Who 
Came to Dinner.” Her Macbeth, Joseph 
Holland, has played opposite Jane Cow] 
in Shaw’s “Candida,” and her Hamlet, 
Alfred Ryder, has starred with Eva Le 
Gallienne in Ibsen’s “Ghosts.” 

Nor has Miss Webster compromised her 


- production standards for the sake of mo- 


bility. Both her “Hamlet” and “Mac- 
beth” cling to “as full and faithful a text 
as it is possible to use in the exigencies 
of modern playing time.” Her costumes 
too are well thought out. Those of “Mac- 
beth” are period Scotch and “closely linked 
to the trappings of a barbarian world.” 
But in “Hamlet,” the basic theme of 
which belongs to no particular age, the 
emphasis is on clean lines and simplicity. 
King Claudius, for example, combines a 
Graustarkian white uniform with modern 
army combat boots. 


Hit From Britain 


It took nine domestic tries and an im- 
ported English success to give the young 
theater season its first unqualified hit. 
Last week sustained the blues note by 


Graphic House 


Peggy Ashcroft and Robert Morley 
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A WARNING FROM THE 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


In times like these you need to keep 
up-to-the-minute on news affecting your 
future and the future of your business. 
Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
that may affect your income. You get the 
facts in time to protect your interests, or 
to seize quickly a new profit-making op- 
portunity. You are promptly informed on 
every major new development relating to: 
Taxes, Prices, Inventories, Industries, Pro- 
duction ‘Trends, Commodities, Securities, 
Marketing, Consumer Buying, Labor, 
World Trade, Finance, Government Buy- 
ing and New Legislation. 
he Wall Street Journal is the complete 
usiness daily. Has largest staff of writers 
on business and finance. The only busi- 
hess paper served by all four big press 
associations. Try it for 3 months. Just 
tear out this ad and attach check for $6 
and mail. Or tell us to bill you. Trial sub- 
Sctiption, $6 for 3 months (in U. S. and 
J Ssions): Address: The Wall Street 
ournal, 44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho, 
Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 
San Francisco 8, Calif. NW 10-11 
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opening with “Time for Elizabeth,” an 
innocuous little comedy by Norman 
Krasna and Groucho Marx that was to 
close after eight performances despite the 
commendable efforts of Otto Kruger and 
a competent cast. And then, as_ the 
mutterings and the forebodings swelled 
in volume along the Main Stem, “Edward, 
My Son” rode to the rescue with banners 
flying, and was accorded a reception wor- 
thy of the troops that relieved Lucknow. 

Although Robert Morley and Noel 
Langley employ ten scenes extending over 
a period of 30 years to tell the story of 
Arnold Holt (Morley) and his destructive 
devotion to his son, the Edward of the 
title never appears on the stage. But 
from his first birthday in the Holt’s mid- 
dle-class Brighton flat to his death in the 
second world war, the boy is never far- 
ther. away than the wings as his doting 
father wages a ruthless campaign to make 
the world Edward’s particular oyster. 

The spoiled Edward is vividly real in 
all his reported imperfections, but he is 
only the focal reflection of the misguided 
love that dominates the play. When Ed- 
ward is 5 he develops a nerve condition 
that will leave him a cripple, barring an 
expensive operation by a specialist in 
Switzerland. Holt sets fire to his shop for 
the insurance money. Edward is cured, 
and from then on his father moves rough- 
shod over all opposition, discarding ethics 
by the way, until he is Sir Arnold and 
one of the most powerful financiers in 
England. 

Force: The saga of Holt’s rise to power 


‘with its contrasting record of ruin for 


Edward, his mother (Peggy Ashcroft), 


‘and the lesser unfortunates who came be- 


tween Holt and his monomania is told in a 
series of revealing and emotionally exciting 
incidents that have been cleverly inte- 
erated into a forceful dramatic whole. 
Both in its persuasive characterizations 
and its spare, trenchant dialogue, “Ed- 
ward, My Son” is a richly rewarding ve- 
hicle for players, and the producers have 
given it the best. 

Playing the same roles in the original 
company, Morley and Miss Ashcroft last 
season were voted the Ellen Terry Awards 
for the best performance by an actor and 
actress in London, and it isn’t difficult to 
see why. Morley’s smiling, predatory Holt 
is a superb performance that manages to 
be both sinister and beguiling even in 
defeat, and Miss Ashcroft crowns a quietly 
effective study of Edward’s bewildered 
mother with a magnificent climactic im- 
personation of a sodden, despairing alco- 
holic. Co-starring in this exalted com- 
pany, Ian Hunter is first-rate as a friend 
of the family, as are Leueen MacGrath, 
Torin Thatcher, D. A. Clarke-Smith, Dor- 
othy Beattie, and Patricia Hicks in lesser 
but sharply defined roles. (Epwarp, My 
Son. Gilbert Miller and Henry Sherek, 
producers. Peter Ashmore, director. Ray- 
mond Sovey, sets.) 
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Dino Yannapoulos directing Mexican chorus in “Mephistopheles” 


Mexican Merry-Go-Round 


Carlos Chavez, Mexico’s most famous 
and most controversial musical figure, left 
Mexico City for Havana last week in a 
happy frame of mind. After a train of 
events which had run the full scale from 
melodrama to comic opera, the National 
Institute of Fine Arts, which Chavez 
heads, had at last launched its first pro- 
fessional opera season and been acclaimed 
a success. 

There had been no reason for Chavez to 
hang around after the opera’s opening 
Sept. 23. He had no experience conducting 
opera, and he doesn’t mind admitting it. 
The ovation he received the night of the 
premiere had been given in recognition of 
his long fight to promote the native talent 
of Mexico. This opera season of the Na- 
tional Institute marked another big step 
along the road and Chavez, even though 
he was not conducting, had been honored 
for his part. 

Fire and Hire: The sweetness and 
light with which the native opera season 
was finally received came late, however. 
The opening night was originally sched- 
uled for Sept. 15. But on the 14th, the 
Symphony Orchestra of the National Con- 
servatory, a unit of the National Institute 
and the group naturally selected to play 
for the opera, struck. Branding the strike 
as an attempt to “blackmail the govern- 
ment,” the tempestuous Chavez promptly 
fired the members. 

To the Chavez-haters in Mexico—and 
there are plenty—this was a perfect op- 
portunity for a fresh rash of critical arti- 
cles and caricatures. But the emergency 
also offered Chavez’s chief rival, Jose Yves 
Limantour, a chance to play hero by of- 
fering the services of his Jalapa Symphony. 
Chavez snapped up his offer, added a few 
men from the Philharmonic Union who 
were willing to help, and the opera—wab- 
bling uncertainly to the very end—was on. 

This turn of events brought the dis- 
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missed group back on the double. The 
threats turned to Mexican abrazos (em- 
braces) , and the orchestra was hired back 
—not to play for the opera, however, but 
to go on a 40-day vacation with pay. 
Where else could it happen but Mexico? 

Although officials of the National Insti- 
tute tried to keep the enterprise all-Mexi- 
can, there were some posts which had to 
be filled with imported talent. Norman 
Kelley of Philadelphia was brought down 
to sing tenor; Clifford Harvuot of the Met 
was scheduled for leading baritone roles, 
and Renato Cellini, an assistant conductor 
at the Met, was engaged as a maestro. 
Even if they were not Mexican, they fitted 
into the youthful and enterprising spirit 
of the organization. 


For the key production posts, the im- 


ported talent listed Melchiorre Luise of 
the Met as voice coach, the modern dancer 
Anna Sokolow as choreographer, and Dino 
Yannapoulos of the Metropolitan as over- 
all stage director. Now only 29, Yanna- 
poulos is the brilliant Greek director who 
came to the Met three seasons ago and was 
responsible last year for the staging of 
Benjamin Britten’s “Peter Grimes.” 

This team, combined with Luis Sandi, 
head of the music section of the institute 
and musical director of the opera, and 
Julio Prieto, chief of production, were 
responsible for the operas which Mexico 
City saw last week and which it will be 
seeing until the latter part of October. As 
native singing stars, the troupe had Ro- 
berto Silva, a baritone who has sung in 
San Francisco and for whom Boito’s “Me- 
phistopheles” was programmed for the 
Sept. 23 premiere, and Irma Gonzalez, a 
soprano who is well known to New York 
City Center audiences. 

One-Man Show: But it was Yanna- 
poulos who was by far and away the busi- 
est. When certain anti-Chavez papers 
criticized the season before it even started, 
he contributed rejoinders. He scheduled 
orchestra rehearsals; he mapped out a pub- 
licity campaign. In between, he justified 


the plans he had laid out the year before 
when, as a director with the Opera Na- 
cional, the native opera’s big rival, he had 
been approached by several of the insti- 
tute’s directors. When Yannapoulos wasn’t 
busy taking care of the aforementioned, he 
was standing guard over an electrician who | 
said he drank brandy for his ulcers. 

Besides “Mephistopheles,” “Carmen,” 
and “La Traviata,” the institute schedule 
also includes Gluck’s “Orpheus and Euryd- 
ice,” and three new operas by Mexican 
composers: “Elena” by Eduardo Hernan- 
dez Moncada, “Carlota” by Luis Sandi, 
and “La Mulata de Cérdoba” by J. P. 
Moncayo. 

Triumph of the Native: Although 
many in Mexico City had doubted that 
the native-born company could outshine 
the glamorous effect of the Opera Na- 
cional’s imported top-Metropolitan talent, 
it was obvious after its first week of per- 
formance that the institute’s.company had 
made a lasting impression. The Opera 
Nacional had stressed voices and condue- 
tors at the expense of sets, costumes, and 
staging. The new company, with smaller | 
vocal resources, had stressed what its rival | 
lacked. acta chetel 

And so it was that most of the press 
finally capitulated. Ultimas. Noticias, one 
of Chavez’s hottest detractors, wrote: 
“Unparalleled since the two-million-dollar 
operas celebrating Mexican independence 
in the year 1921.” Tiempo said: “The un- 
dertaking fully achieved its intention ... 
worthy spectacles with Mexican elements.” 
And Universal went whole hog with the 
sentiment: “The coordination of music 
and theater resulted in a_ superlative 
timbre proving that native opera is not a 
caprice but here to stay, regardless of per- 
sonalities.” 


Philadelphia Counterpoint 


On Monday, Sept. 27, it was announced 
that there would be no 1948-49 season of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The American @ 
Federation of Musicians, said the sym- 
phony’s management, had asked for a 
$125 minimum wage; in view of the fact 
that the orchestra had inherited a deficit 
of $126,000 from last season and was 
faced with an added $100,000 in red ink 
for this season, that was too much. 

By Wednesday, Sept. 29, however, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association _ re- 
versed the cancellation and stated that 
the season, scheduled to open two days 
later, would go on after all. The two 
bargaining parties had -settled on a mini- 
mum of $115—85 over last year’s figure. 
Orville H. Bullitt, president of the associa- 
tion, said that he had asked the City of 
Brotherly Love for $100,000 to help wipe 
out the red ink. 

It was all strangely reminiscent of the 
maneuvers recently staged at the Metro 
politan Opera in New York (NEwswWEEK, 
Aug. 16 et seq.). 


Newsweek, October 11, 1948 
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TOR THE FOURTH TIME 


The Norfolk and Western Railway recently was awarded the coveted 
Harriman Memorial Gold Medal for making the outstanding safety record 
among the large Class I railroads of the United States in 1947. 

The N. & W. and its 23,000 employees are sincerely proud of this high 
honor. They are doubly proud of their record of progress in safety and 
accident prevention, because it has made this a safer railroad on which to 
work, a safer railroad on which to travel, and a safer railroad on which to ship. 

Winning the Harriman Medal in 1947 — in 1940 — in 1938 — and in 1926 — 
did not ‘‘just happen’’ to the N. & W. These safety achievements are the 
results of many years of practical, intensive safety education, the employees’ 
belief in and practice of safety, and their cooperation with one another and 
with the management, plus sound operating methods and the investment 
of millions of dollars in a consistent program of modernization for a safer 
transportation plant. 

To the Norfolk and Western and its employees, safety is the first law of 
good railroading. Therefore, winning the highest award in railroad safety 
is another stepping stone for members of the Norfolk and Western Family to 
greater progress in safety — an inspiration to work harder to. make this a 
better and safer railroad in the service of the public. 


During the ten years, 1938-1947, inclusive, the N. & W. carried 29,810,817 
passengers a total of 4,167,112,620 passenger miles without a single fatality 
to a passenger in a train accident. In employee safety, during the same 
period, the casualty rate was 4.25 per million man-hours worked, which was 
60% below the national average... 
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Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- | 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey | 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 
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On, Wisconsin 


Around Madison, they say that you can 
easily tell a University of Wisconsin girl 
by the muscles in her legs. Toiling up the 
steep grade of “The Hill” to Bascom Hall 
and classes on the main campus, most. of 
the girls as well as the boys overdevelop 
their calves, especially when fighting a bit- 
ter wind off Lake Mendota. But then, the 
lake does have its compensations in warm 
weather, when co-eds gather at the lake- 
front fraternity houses for “beer on the 
pier” or wander back of the lake willows, 
hoping to wangle a fraternity pin. 

At sorority and fraternity houses and in 
the dormitories, the Badger boys and girls 
were in a whirl last week preparing for the 
earliest dance that the university had ever 
held. Memorial Union, the student center, 
was being decked out in new lighting and 
fancy dress for the occasion. The _ ball 
scheduled for Oct. 9 broke a precedent to 
celebrate the first hundred years of Wis- 
consin’s existence. 

Actually, the centennial festivities had 
started in April with learned-society meet- 
ings and symposiums, and would continue 
through June 1949. But the Centennial 
Ball—complete with six campus beauties 
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In 1948, it granted more degrees than 
the total enrollment 40 years ago, a fabu- 
lous growth. Alumni include such diverse 
names as Don Ameche, the architect Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Austin S. Ingleheart, presi- 
dent of General Foods Corp., and Robert 
La Follette Jr. Its extension centers dot 
the state in sixteen cities, where it can 
serve the people of the whole common- 
wealth. Although , its endowment _ is 
small for a state university—under $5,000,- 
000—the physical plant is valued at 
$36,000,000. 

Wisconsin’s 1948-49 budget totals some 
$26,000,000, of which almost 40 per cent 
has been voted by the state legislature. 
Right there is where the stormy side of 
the university’s life comes in, for’ Wiscon- 
sin has unhappily found itself too often 
trapped in political imbroglios and _ legis- 
lative penny-pinching. Its eleven _presi- 
dents averaged only about nine years in 
office apiece. 

The Wisconsin Idea: The twelfth, 
Dr. Edwin Broun Fred, who took over in 
1945, has had a comfortable tenure. He 
is popular with students and faculty, as 
he has been on the campus since 1913 as 
bacteriology professor and later as dean of 
the College of Agriculture. A modest and 
pleasant Virginian, he smilingly tells peo- 





It’s milk on the terrace of Memorial Union, but “beer on the pier” 


in a court of honor—and a National Edu- 
cation Conference on higher education 
Oct. 8 to 10 marked the official opening. 

Century: As it paused for breath be- 
fore beginning its second century, Wis- 
consin could look back on a brilliant if 
often stormy first. When John W. Sterling 
assembled its initial class of seventeen on 
Feb. 5, 1849, he taught them—single- 
handed—in a room borrowed from the 
Female Academy. Whatever his dreams of 
a great state university, they have been 
more than fulfilled. Wisconsin today has a 
resident enrollment of 17,000, with some 
34,000 taking exiension courses. 


ple that his mother’s family raised a horse 
named Traveler, who ultimately belonged 
to Gen. Robert E. Lee. A Confederate flag 
hangs in his home, and he doesn’t even 
own a dress suit. 

It is up to President Fred to alleviate 
the frightful shortage of facilities. Thou- 
sands of married students live or study in 
trailers, Quonset huts, and temporary 
buildings knocked together to meet swol- 
len ranks. Three new buildings are sche«|- 
uled for this year at a cost of $7,000,000, 
but they will not be nearly enough. 5o 
the University of Wisconsin Foundation 
is holding a centennial campaign for 
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funds. About $60,000,000 would bring the 
university up to par physically. 

But whatever the university may lack in 
modern buildings, what goes on inside the 
old ones is highly commendable. During 
the war, Wisconsin was picked as the 
center for the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. From U.W. laboratories have 
come such important achievements as Dr. 
Stephen M. Bab- 
cock’s tester to de- 
termine accurately 
the butter-fat con- 
tent of milk, Prof. 
Harry Steenbock’s 
process of ultra-vio- 
let ray treatment 
of foods—including 
so-called “vitamin 
D- milk”—Vicland 
oats, which yield 15 
to 25 bushels more 

President Fred per acre than previ- 

ous varieties, and 
the nutrition tests of Prof. Conrad A. 
Elvehjem, probably the world’s leading 
nutritionist. 

Back of U.W. and all of its projects is 
the “Wisconsin Idea” of serving the people 
throughout the state and bringing knowl- 
edge to them as well as those enrolled at 
the university. A housewife who wants the 
family’s drinking water tested may send 
it to the Hygienic Laboratory. Seed test- 
ings help farmers who have little time for 
experimentation. A 14-year-old boy with a 
crippled leg can come to the U.W. Ortho- 
pedic Hospital for care and healing. At 
present, more than 1,500 individual U.W. 
research projects are going on which may 
ultimately benefit everyone in the state. 

The more than 70,000 Badger graduates 
of the first century also feel a part of this 
service, as research extends down into the 
student laboratories. They agree with one 
observer who remarked that “the ratio of 
work to marble is higher at Wisconsin than 


at any other university.” 


Pay as You Enter 


College and university tuition, fees were 
534 per cent higher last year than in 
1936-37, and it is anticipated that they 
will average 16.9 per cent higher this year 
than in 1947-48. 

Writing in the Sept. 25 issue of the 
weekly educational journal School and 
Society, Charles Hoff, finance officer at 
the University of Omaha, surveys 288 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country on current educational trends. 
Other notes: enrollments up 80.1 per cent 
over 1940-41; 97 out of 280 institutions 
using trailer-camp facilities for students 
and faculty; salaries for both faculty and 


| administrative staffs on the rise 36.7 per 


cent since 1940-41—with 8.3 to be added 
in the coming year. The cost-of-living 
index, he points out, increased 56.4 per 
cent in the same period. 
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at ‘My hard-boiled boss 
is justan Old Softq {’ 


“He’s been really beaming since receiving those 
Flowers-by-Wire for congratulations on his 
promotion. That sales manager who sent them 
could sell him the Brooklyn Bridge right now!” 


Flowers-by-Wire definitely succeed in bringing much warmth 
and friendliness into business relations. They help 
overcome indifference. They cheer, they gladden, 
they sympathize—often better than you can say 
| or do such things in any other way. 


Your Flowers-by-Wire can be sped 
anywhere in the World within a few 
hours. See your own F.T.D. florist 
or choose one from the telephone 
directory yellow pages. The Winged 
Mercury Seal on their windows 
means satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Move in ahead of competition by 
building business good-will now. 


In Any Event... Send Flowers 
Worldwide via Interflora. 





FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Celebrities With Brushes 


It may not have been art, but it was 
news. Take one picture signed “D. E.” (for 
Dwight Eisenhower), add to it a Winston 
Churchill and other examples of “Paint- 
ings by Famous Amateurs,” and you have 
the current Urban League show which 
opened at the Associated American Artists 
Gallery in New York last week. 


On Oct. 13, the closing day, the pic- - 








ye. as ae 


Joe Louis offered his gloves ... and Van Johnson gave “The Red Mill” 
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tures—except for the Churchill (lent by 
Elliott Roosevelt), the Claudette Coibert, 
and two others—will be auctioned for the 
benefit of the Urban League, which “works 
for equal economic opportunities and im- 
proved living conditions for Negroes and 
harmonious intergroup relationships.” 

The subject matter of the paintings 
ranges from Joe Louis’s boxing gloves as 
seen by Joe Louis to Eisenhower’s self- 
effacing study of an Indian—copied, the 
general frankly said, from a painting by 
Henry C. Balink. Some, like Van Johnson, 
chose conventional landscapes. 

Critically, Emily Genauer in The World- 
Telegram commented: “Certain  well- 
known art collectors represented in the ex- 
hibition prove to the rest of us what they 
may not themselves realize—you don’t be- 
come an artist by osmosis. Daily contact 
with the great art they own has not made 
good painters of William Paley or Buddy 
De Sylva or Billy Rose.” 

Noncritically, Earl Wilson of The Post 
had this to say: “It will undoubtedly thrill 


‘ you to learn that a celebrity can paint as 


badly as anybody else.” 


No Merger, Thank You 


The much-heralded marriage between 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Whitney Museum of American Art was, 


-after all, not to be consummated. The 








banns had been published since 1943, when 
both institutions declared their desire 
eventually to join hands in the interest of 
the past, present, and future of American 
art. But last week, in separate statements, 
the museums called it quits. Despite the 
fact that the Met “greatly regretted” and 
the Whitney “decided reluctantly,” it was 
easy to see that the path, however -un- 
smooth, could hardly have been predicated 
on true love in the first place. 

“In the years of contact between the 
staffs of the Whitney Museum and of the 
Metropolitan Museum since the first an- 
nouncement of ‘the proposed coalition in 
1943,” said the Whitney statement, “it 
has become increasingly apparent that 
there were serious divergencies in the 
attitude toward contemporary art of the 
two institutions, especially with respect to 
the showing of advanced trends in the 
art of today. This disagreement in funda- 
mental principles raised grave doubts in 
the minds of the trustees of the Whitney 
Museum whether the museum’s liberal 
tradition could be preserved after the 
coalition. This consideration outweighed 
the many advantages of the coalition.” 

Rebuttal: It was obvious to anyone 
on the inside of the art world that the 
target of this statement was Francis 
Henry Taylor, director of the Metropoli- 
tan and a man reputedly cautious—even 
downright reactionary—in his approach to 
“modern art” (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 27). 
Hence, Taylor attached a separate state- 
ment to the Met’s news release on the sub- 
ject: “Any difference of views that may 
have developed since the coalition was pro- 
posed in 1943 could, I believe, have been 
reconciled if the responsibility of a general 
art museum to exhibit art of many differ- 
ent kinds and ages had been balanced 
against the need of emphasizing the work 
of contemporary artists ... 

“The Metropolitan Museum is a na- 
tional institution with a national responsi- 
bility,” Taylor continued. “It must be 
concerned with American art as a whole 
and must accept works of art from all parts 
of the United States that are able to meet 
the one standard of excellence which gov- 
erns the Metropolitan’s choice in every 
field. The abandonment of the proposed 
coalition will return the Metropolitan to 
its traditional role of playing an active 
part in the collection and exhibition of 
contemporary American art.” 

This parting of the ways also means that 
last year’s agreement between the Met, 
the Whitney, and the Museum of Modern 
Art will have to be revised. Briefly, the 
compact provided that the Met concen- 
trate on the past, the other two on the 
present; and when a Museum of Modern 
Art work became a “classic,” it would 
then go to the Met. Now, with the possi- 
bility of all three competing against each 
other, the art world is afraid of chaos to 
come unless the three institutions decile 
to coordinate their respective roles. 


Newsweek, October 11, 1948 
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Rothschild got there first 


Mio: Perey raced to England with Wellington's 
report of the victory at Waterloo. But the King 
had already received the news from Nathan 
Rothschild, whose private courier had brought 
the word the day before. This advance information 
paid the House of Rothschild handsome dividends 
on the London Exchange—which was one of the 
reasons Why the Rothschilds maintained the fastest 


courier service of that dav. Today's business finds 





it equally profitable to “get there first.” 

The Beechcraft twin-engined Executive Trans- 
port plane reduces the time wasted in “getting 
down to business.” increases the time devoted to 
business itself. The comfort and convenience of 
this nine-place transport take the fatigue out of 
travel. conserve energy. and step up efliciency of 
both executives and personnel. More than 400 
U.S. corporations use it to “get there first.” 


@ A note on your letterhead brings an informative 


60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 

Business” with full details on the 200 mph Execu- 
tive Transport. Address Beech Atrcraft Corpora- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas, 


BEECHCRAFT 





OGTIVE TRANSPORT 


MODEL 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





-war bottled in bond 
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MOVIES —— 


Rar 


(il From the Bayous 


Almost three decades ago Robert J. 
Flaherty persuaded the fur traders Revil- 
lon Fréres to finance a movie expedition 
into the Eskimo country of subarctic Can- 
ada. Flaherty came back with “Nanook 


7 a | aa to your typewriter... 
. of the North’—a cinema classic that is NN } 


Dear Smith-Corona: 
Please add these keys 





eenerally regarded as the forerunner of the 
documentary film as we know it. Now 
currently re-released (and showing remark- 





RRR, 


.. this because work is 
such smooth sailing. 











. a jack-rabbit to suggest  ...a feather for your 
your speed, or should I say light, soft touch that 
a whippet ? never shocks my fingers. 





_ Typewriter of the experts 


LS ges Smith-Corona is the ‘“Typewriter of the Experts.’’ Profes- 
sional typists who make their living with a typewriter, select 
Smith-Corona . .. because its easy action, floating shift and automatic 


Boy in a bayou 


’ | . ° ° ° 
ably — signs of its pe Nanook” hasa | | margin-set speed up output, lessen fatigue .. . because its mechanical 
4 Slane S ‘ | a 26 e ese 
Wee ae Moen pwnai precision turns out cleaner, neater work . . . because its durability 
3 Ss é “ , one SIX years 1S j S 
eta tai Sealants in Tein Mat, Ti TaiaBiias _ and dependability mean less frequent servicing, lower upkeep cost. 


the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, had 
something to tell the public about their 


product. However, nothing in the film | Si } it] )- ( Oro! la 
identifies it with the company, which | 


should find compensation enough in having : 
brought to the screen another engrossing L 

documentary illuminated by the visual | | Office 
poetry of Flaherty’s approach to man and | 

his environment. 

Swamp: This time the director’s cam- 
era invades the backwaters of the Louisi- | 
ana bayou country to tell two stories | 
through the eyes of a young Cajun boy. | 
First there is the great alligator-infested 
swamp itself, shrouded in a tangle of | 
branches and Spanish moss, black and 
silent. Then, in crashing contrast, there is 
the massive floating derrick that comes in 
clangorous search for oil. 

Neither contrived form nor adventitious 
incident mars the simple honesty of the 


Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
nirrative. In the beginning the boy goes Makers of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 
Newsweek, October 11, 1948 
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Holiday there this 
Fall or Winter 






PARIS: RUE AND THE MADELEINE 

It’s glorious in the AUTUMN— 
WINTER is gay in the sun—on snow 
or on sea...Or else plan now to 
come next SPRING or SUMMER. 








Jose Iturbi, noted | 
pianist on RCA-} >, 
Victor Records: 
“To me France is pers : 
fect in fall and winter | 
—in spring or summer. 
The charms of the Rivi- 
era, of Normandy, of 
Paris, call me regard- 
less of season. T'll be 
packing soon again!” 





French hospitality is famous... the 
cooking is veges ., damned heated; 
no deluxe tax; travel is restored. 
And remember .. . 


The new low franc goes farther! 


: Sk 
SMM WY 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
A service agency of the Ministry of 
Public Works, Transportation and Tourism 








MOVIES 





fishing accompanied by his pet raccoon; 
snakes his little boat through mysterious 
waterways, fingering the salt-bag amulet 
that wards off mermaids and evil “things”; 
and hunts down an alligator with baited 
hook and rope. With the invasion of the 
swamp by the oilmen, the boy makes 
friends with the crew and even with a 
machine that is brought to violent life by 
Richard Leacock’s fine photography and 
a superb sound-track recording of its 
labor pains. 

As always, Flaherty exhibits an infallible 
knack for picking the right people to im- 
personate themselves. He was especially 
lucky in the case of Joseph Boudreaux, 
who plays the boy with a shy charm that 
adds considerably to the film’s appeal. 
Another important addition to be noted is 
Virgil Thomson’s excellent score. (Lovtst- 
ANA Story. Lopert Films, Inc. Robert 
Flaherty, producer-director.) 


Import: “Ruy Blas’ 

As Victor Hugo wrote it, “Ruy Blas” 
was a poetic drama concerning a young 
student of common birth who was finagled 
into becoming a member of a seventeenth- 
century Spanish court and an unwilling 
tool of plotters against the young queen 
—all because of his startling resemblance 
to a bona fide courtier who had deserted 
the palace to become a bandit leader. Full 
of trumped-up subplots, duels, duennas, 
and the other heroic trappings of the 
French classic theater, the play was 
aimed at an audience whose criterion of 
good theater was a well-turned Alexandrine 
couplet. 

Jean Cocteau’s film version of “Ruy 
Blas” omits the Alexandrine couplets, but 
otherwise sticks as close to Hugo’s plot 
as the more fluid medium of the screen 
permits. And this seems to have been an 
unfortunate mistake. Despite the charac- 
teristic dreamlike effectiveness of the 
French poet-producer’s sets and the decor- 
ative qualities of Jean Marais and Danielle 
Darrieux in the lead roles, the customary 
Cocteau magic is missing. Robbed of the 
poetry and heroic surroundings that have 
kept them alive on the French stage, the 
adventures of Ruy Blas add up to rather 
ponderous nonsense. (Ruy Buas. Discina 
International Films. André Paulve and 
Georges Legrand, producers. Pierre Billon, 
director.) 


Cop and Robber 


“Cry of the City” is a somber and ambi- 
tious film involving two New York Italians 
of humble origin. One has became a $97-a- 
week police lieutenant and the other a 
slick grifter with a number of convenient 
girl friends and a penchant for homicide. 
The lieutenant. (Victor Mature) is of 
course out to get the grifter (Richard 
Conte) , who has made the mistake of mur- 
dering a policeman, and the point seems 


For an inside track 
to the Big Family Market... 





Success ts a 
HOUSEHOLD 


) Yes, the BIG families are waiting when 


Household comes to town. Three- 
fourths of HOUSEHOLD reader fam- 
ilies average 2.3 children each! 

That these bigger families buy more 
goes without saying. More important 
to you, Household families buy far 
more for the home! Seventy per cent 
are home-owners. They eat at home, 
a at home, entertain at home—that’s 

ow it is in small cities and towns. 

And now these big, necempaing 
families have more money to spen 
than they ever had before. Be there 
when they spend it! Take the inside 


track . . . take Household! 
STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


| $TOP—compare Household’s low cost 
per thousand readers! 

LOOK—Look at the new Household for- 
| mat. Look at the Idea-Planned editorial 
pages—they back up Household adver- 
tisers with more thar 250 “buy-ideas” 
per issue! 

LISTEN to this—Household circulation 
has hit a new high of 2,000,000—and 
advertising revenue is up more than 40%! 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action for emall 
| lies and Cowns 
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MOVIES 


to be that the law is usually both indignant 
aud triumphant in such cases. 

The details of how this particular victim 
o{ sordid environment came to his just re- 
ward are too familiar to be worth repeat- 
ing. But Robert Siodmak’s direction and 
some ingenious script writing provide the 
dog-eared old cops-and-robbers formula 
with some moments of very real suspense 
and several provocative minor characters. 
Both the grifter and the police lieutenant 
are too conventionally drawn to have more 
than two dimensions. But one of Martin’s 
casual girl friends (Shelley Winters), his 
father and mother (Tito Vuolo and Mimi 
Aguglia), and young Tony (Tommy 
Cook), who is torn between his normally 
honest instincts and his belief that big 
brother Martin is a hero, give the film an 
occasional thoughtful cast that here and 
there justifies its purposeful intent. 

There are any number of moviegoers 
who continue to prefer the uncomplicated 
siren-and-bullet sort of gangster picture 


4 which is little more than a sidewalk West- 
4 ern. Undoubtedly there are also many who 
would like to see the problem of delinquen- 
a ey, adult or otherwise, tackled more often 
a on the screen as the serious sociological 


problem that it is. The basic trouble with 
“Cry of the City” is that it will suit neither 
audience. It has not enough shooting on 
the one hand or enough dramatic intensity 
on the other to justify either its length or 
its rather corpulent pretensions. (Cry oF 
THE City. Twentieth Century-Fox. Sol C. 
Siegel, producer. Robert Siodmak, director.) 


































































































































Glamour: Shelley Winters 
Ociober 11, 1948 














Devonshire Street during Great Boston Fire 


“Send Brandon!” 


Tue whole nation had watched 
in horror while the reports of the 
great Chicago fire of 1871 came in. 
But it was not until Boston was 
ravaged by fire a year later that its 
citizenry decided to act. 

It was natural that they looked 
first to New York, for only a few 
years before that city had organized 
an integrated fire-fighting system. 

General Alexander 
Shaler, president of the 
N. Y. Fire Department, 
together with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, was asked to 
assist in recreating Bos- 
ton’s fire-fighting system. 
He selected as a represen- 
tative, William Brandon, 
a fireman who had risen 
from the ranks to become 
a Fire Brigade Chief for three New 
York districts, and who was an 
inspector and a surveyor of The 
Home Insurance Company. 

Brandon was instrumental in re- 
organizing Boston’s Fire Depart- 
ment, and later accompanied Shaler 





William Brandon 


* THE HOME 


to Chicago to revivify that city’s 
fire system. As his reputation grew, 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers assigned him the mammoth 
job of making detailed reports and 
recommendations on the fire-fight- 
ing requirements of a long list of 
major American cities. ‘‘“Send Bran- 
don” became a familiar phrase 
with respect to the increased de- 
mands for his services. 

It was as a result of 
Brandon’s investigations 
and reports that vast reor- 
ganization and improve- 
ment of the nation’s fire 
departments was stimu- 
lated—-thus paving the 
way for today’s scientific 
fire-fighting methods. 

The story of fire-fight- 
ing goes hand in hand 
with the story of fire insurance in 
this country. Both came into exis- 
tence at about the same time and 
between them they have generally 
succeeded in safeguarding and re- 
storing elemenfs vital to the eco- 
nomics of a growing nation. 
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Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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The Home, through its agents and brokers, is the leading insurance protector of American 


Homes and the Homes of American Industry. There is a competent Home representative 


in your community to serve your insurance needs. 

















The new scientifically designed key-tops... pleasing 
to the touch and so easy on the finger tips... 
make your typing a delightful, new experience 


Get the “feel” of an Underwood All 
Electric keyboard . . . with Finger- 
Form keys . . . and then you know 
real typing pleasure. 

You simply “play” the keys, lightly 
... electricity does the work. 

Imagine! Electric Keyboard. Elec- 
tric Back Spacer. Electric Shift Key. 
Electric Shift Lock. Electric Tabu- 
lator. Dual Carriage Controls for 
the return of the carriage located at 
the left and right sides of the key- 
board speed your typing through a 
balanced hand action. The carriage 
returns by lightly touching either bar 
and sets itself ready for the next line. 





TmAINTOWANN AW Flertrir= TYPEWRITER. 


Speed and accuracy come easy— 
when your NEW UNDERWOOD ALL 
ELECTRIC does the fatiguing work! 

You'll find every day’s work is 
just a breeze. And you simply can’t 
help writing your boss’ letters bet- 
ter! Ask your local Underwood rep- 
resentative for an. All Electric 
demonstration. © 1948 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . 
Accounting Machines .. . 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
UNDERWOOD ... . Typewriter Leader 
of the World 


o' 
UNDERWOOD 
ROR 
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New York 16, N. Y. 





— RELIGION —— 
The Little Church at 100 


“The day passed as quietly as in a vil- 
lage,” said The New York Herald on Mon- 
day, Oct. 9, 1848. “The city is thronged 
with strangers who seem to have been 
reared in a part of the country where the 
Sabbath is respected, for the churches were 
all filled.” But no New York newspaper 
mentioned the fact that a new Episcopal 
group had begun meeting Oct. 1 at the 
house of Lawson Carter on East 24th 
Street under the guidance of Dr. George 
H. Houghton. 

In 1849 the parish moved into a newly 
built church on 29th Street looking north 


Little Church—around the corner 
from the Empire State Building 


to Murray Hill and south across the open 
fields to Madison Square. The Church of 
the Transfiguration, as it was called, had 
located “up town” to be convenient to 
such families as the Astors and Vander- 
bilts, who were also building “north.” A 
church for the fashionable it probably 
would have remained to this day—save 
for an incident which changed the whole 
life of the Transfiguration and its pastor. 

Stage and Seciety: Twice twenty 
times told, the tale is still the challenge of 
the church. When the actor George Holland 
died in 1870, his fellow actor Joseph Jeffer- 
son went to the now vanished Church of 
the Atonement to arrange for the funeral. 
The rector, Dr. William T. Sabine, loathed 
actors and the stage, and refused to hold 
the service. He gained fame by his denial, 
for he said there was “a little church 
around the corner where they do that sort 
of thing.” Jefferson rushed around to Dr. 
Houghton’s church, where the funeral took 
nlana The Church of the Transfionration 
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NOW THE 


GREAT BLUE OX WEARS 


Welded SHOES 


Paul Bunyan—the legendary logger, and 
Babe—the great blue ox that did his 
hauling, still live in the folklore of the 
Northwest lumber camps. 


The modern Babe is the tractor. Where 
Big Ole the blacksmith had the problem 
of keeping Babe properly shod, lumber 
camp maintenance crews now face the 
never-ending task of keeping tractor 
tracks and their gripping cleats in repair. 

These cleats are essential to the effi- 
cient operation of tractors. Grinding 
against stumps and rock, frequently im- 


mersed in mud, sand, snow and ice, 
cleats, sprockets and idler rollers on these 
tractors quickly wear down. 


Brake Shoe’s research and its Amsco 
Division have developed hard surfacing 
welding materials which greatly lengthen 
the life of these parts by building them 
up to original size at points of wear. 


If you have a problem of wear where 
hard surfacing by welding could save 
you time and money, write for Amsco 
Bulletin 1047-W, which includes a list of 
391 proved applications. 


W Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadien plants. 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION « AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION » AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION « 


ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION « 


ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


KELLOGG DIVISION + NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION + RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION» SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


OTHER APPLICATIONS WHERE HARD 
SURFACING SAVES MONEY 


Blanking Dies—Cams—Dipper Teeth— 
Mixer Blades—Industrial Pump Parts— 
Valves and Seats—Crusher Wearing 
Parts—Road Machinery Parts—Tamp- 
ing Tools — Conveyor Parts — Rolling 
Mill Guides—Sheave Wheels—Spindles 
—Log Haul Chains—Apron Feeder Parts 
—Coal Cutter Bits. 








230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











WILL YOU 
TAKE THE 
ORDERS? 


One Mand Onevuion 
“AUTOPOINT’’ 
KNIFE 


Yes, ‘“‘Autopoint” business gifts are constant re- 
minders ... work for you so effectively, they close 
many sales, ‘leaving only the orders for you to book. 

Like this proved ‘“‘Autopoint” Knife with blade 
of fine surgical steel. One hand operation. Press 
selector button forward to choice of three blade 
lengths. No wobbly blade. In varied colors, with 
lustrous plastic barrel with rounded end in two 
contrasting colors. Constantly useful—constant re- 
minder of YOU, carrying your name, slogan or 
trademark. 


Pocket-Level Style 
“AUTOPOINT” PENCIL 


New “Autopoint” Pencil in modern pocket- |} 
level style with rocker-action clip and trim | 
in silvonite finish. Opaque pyroxylin barrel 
in white or yellow—shows up your name, 
slogan or trademark Sonulialty. Finger 
Bon in choice of many harmonious colors. 
ubly RS oye ap because “Grip-Tite” 

tip won’t let leads wobble, turn or fall out 

.. delivers smoother, trouble-free writing. 


Temperature and Humidity Guide 


A useful and orna- 
mental accessory for 


NO. 400 
RETAIL $1.00 





office and home. Shows & [i ") NO. 260 
degree of temperature RETAIL 
and humidity sepa- $2.00 
rately. Case hand- 
somely streamlined in molded 
plastic—walnut color. Rates a NO. 65 
place on any desk—gives you high RETAIL 
rating in customer and prospect $1.00 | 
preference. 
oe 
TRADE AVMARK 
BETTER PENCILS 
“‘Autopoint” is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicage 
cbs vd ins os en Sus ui vs ei i Sin Aus —_—e 
| Autopoint Compa } 
Dept. N-10, 1801 "Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Hl Please send me catalog and 


uantity prices on i 
O **Autopoint’’ One Hand 


peration 


| Imprinted Knife i 

*‘Autopoint’’ Pocket-Level Style 
| O ——— rac 1 an seit | 
utopoint’’ Temperature an um 
| Guide and other ‘‘Autopoint”’ Kanan f | 
| Business Gifts ] 
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was heralded as an actors’ haven, and 
ever after known as the Little Church 
Around the Corner. 

Since then, the stage and the Social 
Register have happily rubbed elbows on 
East 29th Street. The church acquired a 
reputation as the spot where happy mar- 
riages took place. In its century of exist- 
ence some 75,000 marriages have been 
blessed there in High Church tradition. 
Rules are strict (no divorcées) and run- 
aways are discouraged, but all others are 
welcomed heartily to wed or worship. The 
cost of a wedding is reasonable—$15 to 
$70—and the income from fees goes to the 
support of the church. 

On Oct. 10 the Little Church Around 
the Corner will gather all its friends and 
“family” of 50,000 around its churchyard, 
now flanked by tall buildings. Together 
they will celebrate the 100 years of a par- 
ish which has numbered among its mem- 
bers such theater luminaries as John Drew, 
Maurice Barrymore, Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, Dame May Whitty, George Arliss, 
Otis Skinner, and Irene Castle—who 
buried her husband Vernon from the 
church. In more recent years Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Josephine Hull, Katharine Cor- 
nell, Walter Hampden, and Peggy Wood 
have worshipped in the richly decorated 
church. The 600 regular communicants are 
often augmented by visiting stars. 

‘Angel of Broadway’: Presiding over 
the many friends of the Little Church is a 
jovial, round-faced man of 62, Dr. Ran- 
dolph Ray. In profiling him, The New 
Yorker once called him the Angel of 
Broadway. Descendant of the Randolphs 
of Virginia, Dr. Ray saw his heart’s desire 
fulfilled when he came to the Little Church 
as third pastor, succeeding the first min- 
ister’s nephew, Dr. George C. Houghton. 

A former reporter for The Brooklyn 
Eagle, Dr. Ray has a lifelong love of the 
theater. Just after he came to the Trans- 
figuration 25. years ago, he organized the 
Episcopal Actors’ Guild with George Arliss 
as first president. The guild’s headquarters 
are in the church office, with the producer 
Vinton Freedley now president. The guild 
helps out actors both financially and 
through workshop training, and visits and 
aids old or out-of-work stage stars. Some 
of its members are now serving as support- 
ing players in the new Episcopal radio 
program Great Scenes from Great Plays 
(Newsweek, Sept. 27). 

Dr. Ray is proud of. his actor-parishion- 
ers and the memorials with which they 
have embellished his church. He used to 
go to every first night on Broadway but 
now finds the pace too killing and tickets 
too hard to get. He still meets theater 
friends at the Lambs and Players clubs, 
and talks nostalgically of the theater’s 
golden days. “There are only three things 
left in New York with the atmosphere of 
the good old days,” he says, “the Players 
club, the Empire Theater, and the Little 
Church Around the Corner.” 


Newsweek, October 11, 1948 
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IN YOUR OWN ROOM 


2000 airy rooms 
many with television 












HOTEL 
7th Ave. 
at 50th St. 
NEW YORK 
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Acid indigestion is one of the com- 
mon causes of sleepless nights. So 
before you slip into bed, slip one 
or two Tums in your mouth. Tums 
bring you sweet relief almost in- 
stantly—let you get to sleep faster, 
sleep better. There is no baking 
soda in Tums. No risk of over- 
alkalizing—no acid rebound. Ask 
for Tums today. 


Night and day, at home or away, 
always carry TUMS FOR 











| L_ auicx RELIEF FOR ACID INDIGESTION D 





TUMS are antacid, not a laxative. For a iaxa- 
tive, use mild, dependable, all-vegetable NR 
Tablets (Nature's Remedy). Try a 25¢ box! 







































GF Ed | | 
Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the ex- 
clusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 









Business executives — yes, andtheir 
secretaries—can accomplish so 
much more when an office is 
equipped with the Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter. Free to dictate speed- 
ily and whenever it’s convenient, 
key personnel have time for other 
important duties. Edison's exclu- 
sive Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
‘‘tailor-makes” the dictator’s voice 
so that the secretary transcribing 
at her convenience hears every 
word... clearly and unmistakably. 
By avoiding costly, time-wasting 
errors, the secretary, too, is able to 
do more work. No other instrument 
matches Edison understandability .. . 
for only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 


Phone “EDIPHONE" in your city, or write 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, 
New Jersey. In Canada: Thomas A. Edison.of 


Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 








Hawthorne Resurrected 


Are we in for a revival of interest in 
Nathaniel Hawthorne similar to the re- 
cent resurgence in Henry James? This 
week’s book news seems to point that way: 
> Mark Van Doren, Pulitzer Prize poet 
and biographer of such men of letters as 
Jonathan Swift, delivered the manuscript 
of a new life of the man many believe to 
be the greatest American novelist, to Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates for publication in 
the new American Men of Letters series 
next spring. 
> A Pittsfield, Mass., haberdasher claimed 
to have discovered fourteen hitherto un- 
known short stories by the author of “The 
Scarlet Letter.” 
> Robert Cantwell, former literary editor 
of Time, published a thick, lush account of 
Hawthorne’s early American years, the 
result of three years’ intensive research. 
> Randall Stewart of Brown University 
published what is perhaps the best short 
biography of this much-written-about man. 
P On the strength of all this, Viking Press 
expected its recently issued “The Haw- 
thorne Portable” to have a deserved spurt 
in sales. 

Legend and Reality: The Haw- 
thorne legend has long been that he was a 
moody, haunted recluse—a strange, un- 
worldly man who lived to himself for his 
writing only; that he endured hardships— 
such as working as a customs inspector in 
Boston and Salem—almost against his will 
to earn a living so that he might keep at 
his dedicated task. Malcolm Cowley, in his 
introduction to the Viking “Portable,” con- 
tinues this myth. 

But both Cantwell and Stewart say it 
isn’t so. Hawthorne was no recluse, they 
show, but an active, red-blooded person 
who lived a full, extremely happy life. 
He threw himself actively into politics and, 
at times, escaped his study for exciting ad- 


Bettmann -Archive 


Franklin Pierce figures . . . 
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ventures in the open world. Cantwell adds 
the startling suggestion that the novelist 
probably was one of the first T-men, a 
sort of secret investigator for the United 
States Treasury Department, but fails to 
prove his theory. 

Boy and Student: Cantwell’s book, 
which could have stood considerable edit- 
ing to remove several irritating redundan- 
cies, becomes probably the most complete 
account of Hawthorne’s youth we have. 
It is in reality more than a biography: a 
history of the Salem where Hawthorne was 
born, of Raymond, Maine, where he spent 
the happiest years of his childhood, of 
Brunswick, Maine, where he passed four 
years at Bowdoin College, and then, later, 
Salem where, as Cowley aptly says, he “dis- 
appeared like a stone dronmved in a well.” 

Cantwell’s book is also a history of the 
crude party politics and intrigues of the 
time. Hawthorne was a Democrat in Fed- 
eralist Essex County. Cantwell says that, 





Culver 


. as does Mrs. Hawthorne... 


after studying Hawthorne’s life, he him- 
self is a Federalist because the Democrats 
did dirt by Hawthorne. This bias hurts his 
book. Stewart shows, on the contrary, that 
Hawthorne got more out of the Democratic 
Party than he gave to it—a point: that 
Cantwell may well concede if he ever car- 
ries his study of Hawthorne farther than 
he has. Cantwell erroneously calls his 
book “The American Years” for he stops 
right after the publication of “The Scarlet 
Letter,” although Hawthorne had several 
more years in America before he became 
consul at Liverpool—a Democratic largess. 

To do Cantwell justice, however, it must 
be said that he is a tireless reporter. He 
prints more about the Mannings, Haw- 
thorne’s maternal family, than has hither- 
to been known, and he has investigated 
and described scores of the author’s long- 
forgotten relatives. 

Stewart, a college teacher, is content to 
skip briefly through Hawthorne’s days at 





Bettmann Archive 
. in the saga of Hawthorne 


Bowdoin. Not so Cantwell. He accounts for 
almost every minute spent there—and with 
considerable effect. For Hawthorne’s class 
was a distinguished one. It gave many 
famous lawyers, teachers, and, especially, 
politicians to the country. Hawthorne got 
drunk with them and gambled with them, 
and, since Franklin Pierce and Jonathan 
Cilley (who was murdered in a political 
duel years later) were his closest friends, 
the novelist never lost his ties with the 
Democratic Party, although he was not 
a violent Jacksonian. 

Cantwell gives a better picture of the 
times Hawthorne lived in than does Stew- 
art. They were years of great changes. 
Hawthorne was born eight years before 
the War of 1812 and died while the Civil 
War was still being fought. He was impli- 
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cated in, if not deeply involved with, the | 


politics of these more or less ugly years, 
which saw Federalism die, Democracy 
born, and the old port of Salem decline 
from the glory that had made fortunes for 


more than one of Hawthorne’s ancestors. § 


But above all else—lover, devoted father, 
public servant, American consul—Haw- 
thorne was a writer. While Cantwell, who 
was brought to his studies by reading “Our 
Old Home” during the war, does not neg- 
lect Hawthorne’s writing, it is Stewart 
who is better in his interpretation of them. 
Both are agreed, as is anyone who has 
ever read Hawthorne in his youth or later 
—especially later—that he was one of the 
greatest writers ever to live. His short 
stories and his novels were classic when 
they were written, and most of them re- 
main so to this day. 

Sampler: The Viking “Portable” per- 
haps should be read first by those who 
have not recently taken Hawthorne from 
their shelves. In it is the whole of “The 
Scarlet Letter,” twelve of Hawthorne’s 
stories, and generous excerpts from his 
journals and letters, biographically ar- 
ranged. With these in mind, Stewart’s calm, 
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The nurse is the physician’s right 
hand. Without her, our high stand- 
ard of health and speed of patient 
recovery could not continue. 


The professional relationship of 
physician and nurse is important 
wherever medicine is practiced. 
But nowhere is it more vital, nor 
More stimulating, than in the far- 
flung hospital network of your Army 


and your Air Force. 


Nurses backed up the battlefields 
of Tunisia, Italy, France; the 
beaches of New Guinea, Tarawa, 
Saipan — and many more. They 


worked ankle-deep in mud. They 
fought stifling storms of dust. 
They comforted thousands of help- 
less patients during air raids, or 
during night-long, ear-shattering 
barrages of artillery. 

Such experiences came as no sur- 
prise to the nurses. They had volun- 
teered for the job. Such conduct 
came as no surprise to the physician, 
who had come to expect his good 
right hand to share his anxiety and 
relief, troubles and triumphs. 


This team is still at work. The 
days are no longer clouded with the 


danger or discomfort of wartime. 
But both in flight and on the ground 
the job is just as challenging . . . to 
keep our world-wide Army and Air 
Force in top fighting trim. 


* * * 


¢ In service to humanity and to the 
nation, there is no higher calling for 
young women than nursing in the Army 
and the Air Force. New opportunities are 
open to qualified graduates. Write the 
Surgeon General, Pentagon Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 


YOUR ARMY AND YOUR AIR FORCE SERVE THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 





CURFEW 


“cover the fire for the night” 


N THE Middle Ages, the peasants of France 
were required to cover-or to extinguish their 
fires at a fixed hour in the evening. A bell was 
rung to notify them of the time to obey the 
command, “Cover the fire’—in French couvre 
feu. The French came to call the bell, and the 
time of its ringing, covrefeu or cuevrefu. The 
Norman French conquerors used it in England, 


and the medieval English adopted it as curfu, | 
meaning the hour and the signal for all citizens | 
to retire to their homes. It became curfew, | 
which today, although indicating perhaps a | 


later hour, still is the time, or the signal, to 


retire from public places. Thousands of inter- | 


esting word origins like this one are offered 


Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition 
The MERRIAM- Webster 


Word origins are a 

famous feature of the 

big Merriam-Webster - ese 
—the greatest single VEO RNATIONAL 
volume of informa- w IS ONARY 
tion ever published! ee 

It has 3,350 pages, 

illustrations for 12,- 

000 terms, and a total 

of 600,000 entries — 

122,000° more than 

in any other diction- 

ary. It is the only un- 

abridged dictionary 

completely revised 

and rewritten in three 

decades. See it at your 

bookseller’s. Mail 

coupon below for free 

booklet. 


and for your Handy-Sized 
Dictionary, Get the Best: 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


Fifth Edition. A com- 
pact abridgment of the 
big Merriam-Webster. 
Defines all the words 
most commonly used. 
110,000 entries, 1,300 
pages. Handy thumb- 
notch index. Available 
in various bindings, 
from $5.00 to $10.00, 
at your  bookseller’s. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


PEEP Perret 


g FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins 8 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 774 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
lease send me your free booklet, ‘‘Interesting Ori- 
gins of English Words.’’ Also send me more informa- gE 
tion about: 
7 O Webster’s New International Dictionary, E 
Second Edition 


y O Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edition g 


Look for the 
circular 
trade-mark 
on the cover. 
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economically written biography, with the 
fine literary appraisal which appears at the 
end, will make fascinating reading. 

If one is not then satiated (which is un- 
likely, for Hawthorne casts a spell) , Cant- 
well’s intimate account of Hawthorne as a 
boy, at college, and in the world will make 
spicy reading. Anyone who can translate 
the famous journey to Pittsfield into an 
account of a T-man on the trail of sabo- 
teurs of a powder factory has an imagina- 
tion which Hawthorne would have under- 
stood. (NATHANIEL HAwTHorRNE: THE 
American YeArsS. By Robert Cantwell. 
499 pages. Rinehart. $6. NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE: A Brocrapnuy. By Randall Stew- 
art. 279 pages. Yale University Press $4. 
Tue Portaste HAawtnorne. With an in- 


troduction by Malcolm Cowley. 634 pages. 


Viking. $2.) 


Sandburg’s Dream 


At 70 the white-haired Carl Sandburg, 
poet, troubadour, and biographer of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, has written his first novel. It 
is probably the biggest mistake of his 
long and distinguished career. 

The 1,067 pages of “Remembrance 
Rock” make up as dull and tedious a 
literary performance as has been foisted 
on the public in many months. For writ- 
ing it, Sandburg received $100,000 movie 
money from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. What 
Metro gets in turn is approximately 
500,000 words, which means that Sandburg 
received 20 cents a word. That is pretty 
good going for a first novel, even by a 
famous man. Hawthorne (see above) did 
not get that much money in all his 60 
years. 

“Remembrance Rock” is a_ historical 
novel affirming once again Sandburg’s 
faith in the American dream—that we 
have come through all our former crises 
with flying colors and that we will do so 
again. But we will only survive as Ameri- 
cans if, like our forefathers. we remember 
our origins and traditions. With this grand 
premise none can quarrel. But what actu- 
ally emerges is an amazing exhibition of 
how not to write a novel, even the great 
American novel. 

Family: Sandburg’s “story” deals with 
three separate crises in American history— 
the Mayflower-Pilgrim-Puritan era, the 
Revolutionary period, and the Civil War. 
He connects these to the present by his 
prologue and epilogue, which in turn deal 
with the present-day members of a family 
that arrived on the Mayflower. 

This family is composed of a famous, 
much-loved former Supreme Court justice, 
who is a mixture of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Abraham Lincoln; his grand- 
son, a pilot in the Pacific; and the boy’s 
wit. and child. In the prologue the old 
grandfather dies. His legacy to his de- 
sce.dants is the novel he has been sur- 
reptitiously writing (with good reason) for 
many years, hoping that they will find 
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7,498 MILES 
for 45.28 





New Crosley Station Wagon, as practical as it's 
smart. All-steel. 4-cylinder. Seats 4, or 2 with 
VY, ton load. Costs $600 to $700 less than any other 
station wagon, operates for about % as much. 

Hayes S. Werder, Box 1041, Toledo, Oregon, 
drove his Crosley 7,498 .miles, averaged 43.8 
miles per gallon. Total costs, $45.28. 


CONVERTIBLE: => 
Open to all outdoors 


<& PANEL DELIVERY: 
Full , ton capacity. 


SEDAN: Ove: => 
20,000 now on the road. 


Cuts service 
and delivery costs. 


For beautiful, full-color catalog, write: Crosley Motors, 
inc., 2532-FS Spring Grove Ave., Cin’ti 14, Ohio 
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their way through the present muddle 
easier if they read his record of the 
American dream. 

The stories have little except a family 
connection. They are practically plotless, 
but the main theme of each is based upon 
a saying by Roger Bacon, which is on the 
family plaque. The four “stumbling 
blocks to truth,” said Bacon, were (1) the 
influence of fragile or unworthy authority, 
(2) custom, (3) the imperfection of un- 
disciplined senses, and (4). the conceal- 





Mills-Pix 
Now a novelist: Carl Sandburg 


ment of ignorance by ostentation of seem- 
ing wisdom. Each generation of the family 


“Ffights through to this maxim, which con- 


tains, Sandburg suggests, the implicit 


problems in the fight for the American 


dream. The basic struggle in each story 
is based upon a romance between two 
lovers who are divided on both the 
political and philosophical issues of their 
own times. 

That Sandburg had a valid idea when 
he started his book there is no question. 
But the narrative is swamped in a tidal 
wave of historical data, which inexorably 
moves in from the sea and wipes out all 
action, all characterization. The people 
are puppets. 

The most impressive thing about “Re- 
membrance Rock” is the research that 
must have gone into it. This will strike 
the reader as discerning and authoritative 
—if the reader can bear with the ornate, 
long-winded, obscure, and confused style. 
Brave Hollywood script writers, working 
day and night, probably can rescue three 
movies from “Remembrance Rock.” They 
could have gone to the public library and 

saved M-G-M $100,000. They always 
know how to make boy meet girl, w hether 
t Plymouth, Bunker Hill, or Bull Run. 
(REMEMBRANCE Rock. By Carl Sandburg. 
67 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $5.) 
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there’s a TRANE system wherever you look 


from PUMPING STATION 
to PALATIAL HOTEL 


The cold water going through this 
pumping station caused condensa- 
tion on pipes, which resulted in a 
humid atmosphere. A Trane System 
now keeps the air dry, so that water 
purifying chemicals stay dry, and 
employees feel better. 








Large window areas and exhaust 
fumes from hundreds of cars created 
a heating and ventilating problem in 
this huge garage. The owners chose 
a Trane System that heats the build- 
ing, counteracts window drafts, and 
removes exhaust fumes. 











This lovely apartment hotel features 
a a magnificent view of the ocean, but 
chilly sea breezes caused drafts at 
the windows. Now, inconspicuous 
Trane Convector-radiators over- 
come the drafts and give the occu- 
pants idea! heating. 
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DOMESTIC HEATING AND AiR CONDITIONING 





There is a Trane System to solve every kind of heating 
and air conditioning problem efficiently, whether it be comfort 
or process—domestic, commercial, or industrial. 
Trane Systems are designed to fit your application by architect, 
engineer, or contractor. 200 Trane Sales Engineers 
- offer their counsel. Users’ names on request. 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF 


HEATING and AIR CONDITION 


: é ene TRANE COMPANY, 
ALSO, 






LA CROSSE, 
TRANE COMPANY OF 


WISCONSIN 
CANA OA, 
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50,000 Pounds a Day— 
Quick-frozen with 


Frick Refrigeration 


Nearly five hundred Mississippi fish- 
ing boats are given a dual service by 
the Biloxi Freezing Co. Here, in the 
heart of the famous Gulf Coast resort, 
the boats are each loaded with from 
6 to 18 tons of ice before sailing. Their 
freshly caught 
shrimp and 
other seafoods 
are then quick- 
frozen at the 
same busy plant, 
now in its 
second season. 


This is another 
example of what 





Frick ice-mak- 


Jumbo Shrimp Fresh 


ing, a i. 
from the Water ing, selvigers 


ing and air 
conditioning 
equipment can 
mean to new in- 
dustries — and 
to old. Let us 


Packaged Seafood Ready ee aiid 
for the Quick- freezer cooling needs. 


~~ DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 4 =, 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. Ze U.S 
Four of the Five Frick Refrigerating Machines 
at Biloxi 
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Dewey’s Remedy for Inflation 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ORONTO: Because Dewey—barring a 

miracle or a disaster—will be elected 
and will have a Republican House, 
party control in the Senate is the main 
issue of this campaign. But whichever 
party gains the Senate, it can be 
assumed that with the balance held by 
Southern conservatives it will not be 
difficult to enact Republican measures. 

This being true, two questions have 
been arising in the busi- 
ness community. They were 
clearly expressed here in 
Toronto among the men 
assembled for a meeting of 
the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. Since the 
group. represents interests 
penetrating many lines of 
business and since in the lum- 
ber industry there is a clear 
illustration of our national 
problem, I repeat them here: What 
would be the policies of a new Admin- 
istration concerning continuing infla- 
tion? What would be done if the 
inflationary tide subsides and a mild 
recession takes its place? 


HE answers to these politico-econom- 
Tic questions must in large part be 
speculative. Campaign oratory is never 
specific. A candidate who enjoys the 
prospect of success speaks in the broad- 
est terms, and Dewey is no exception. 
This is owing not only to caution, but 
also to a legitimate desire to keep the 
way open to meet next year’s problems 
as they arise. Moreover, since Dewey’s 
circle of advisers, when and if he is 
President, will be augmented by depart- 
ment heads not yet chosen, we cannot 
be certain about the prospective meas- 
ures which may be offered in the eco- 
nomic field. 

Some things, however, are reasonably 
clear, and there are fairly sound 
grounds for speculation on others. 

In the first place, Dewey will not be 
another Coolidge. He believes in econ- 
omy, but not with the passionate, single- 
minded faith of that canny Yankee of 
yesterday. Nor does Dewey have the 
Coolidge confidence in the infinite wis- 
dom of successful business leaders. 
Dewey was graduating from a hard- 
bitten, skeptical law school in a year 
when Coolidge announced his _ belief 
that all would be well if business could 
only be free of all government restric- 
tions. 





Those men upon whom Dewey now 
leans for economic advice belong to a 
generation which is ages removed from 
the laissez faire of the 20s. They are 
equally detached from the juvenile 
faith in government characteristic of 
the latter-day New Dealism. Since they 
have been through more political cam- 
paigns than Roosevelt’s early advisers, 
they have more caution and less of the 
crusading spirit than had 
those gay reformers. To 
them, a brave new world is a 
Republican world — orderly, 
prosperous, and subject to 
considered change. 


Dewey would reject the Tru- 
man program. He has al- 
ready put his finger on the 
vital issue there, which is 
more available goods for the 
dollars in the domestic market. 

This problem could not be better 
demonstrated than by some figures of 
the lumber ‘industry presented at the 
Toronto meeting. Compared with 1939, 
prices in that industry are up 330 per 
cent and total production 128 per cent. 
But hourly production per worker in 
volume is 68 per cent, and production 
per dollar paid in wages is 38 per cent. 
This is the crux of the problem of in- 
flation, and Dewey, despite his cautious 
utterances, knows it. 

Greater production per man-hour, 
however, is not to be attained by ex- 
horting people to do more work. Nor 
can it be hoped that the Baruch pro- 
posal of more work hours per week can 
be realized. It is possible that Dewey 
will seek greater production by encour- 
aging business to increase efficiency 
through a tax policy which will permit 
larger depreciation on and the removal 
of antiquated equipment. Also, through 
the development of our natural re- 
sources there may be a larger supply of 
raw materials and water power for 
manufacturing. 


EWEY’s ideas about what should be 
D done if a recession greets him in 
January have not been expressed. It is 
difficult for a candidate to strike -such 
a solemn note. But it is a matter with 
which businessmen are deeply con- 
cerned. It is to be hoped that Dewey 
will find the time and place to discuss his 
views on this point, for it may be the 
major problem of his first year in office. 


With respect to inflation, . 
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Where dollars 


grow wild 
o trees ! 


1 “Here’s $50 growing wild,” 
writes Victor De Palma, a photog- 
rapher friend of Canadian Club vis- 
iting in Chiapas, Mexico. “Hunting 
wild orchids isn’t just picking flow- 
ers. I risked my neck to find this 
treetop trophy before I could ‘shoot’ 
it with my camera. With native In- 
dian guides, I crossed rough country 
for two weeks and climbed hundreds 
of trees because wild orchids take to 
the tall timber. 


4 


Wind carries the tiny wild orchid seeds to 
the tree, where the plant clings and grows. 
Worth as much as $20 a cluster in florist 
shops, I learned that this prize variety has 
a $20 name, too... Odontoglossum grande. 


“T work all over the world as a photog- 

tr,’ adds Mr. De Palma at the end of his 
etter. “And by now I’m never surprised . . . but 
always grateful... when my hosts in odd cor- 
ners of the world eing out a treasured bottle of 
-anadian Club with a great flourish. That’s just 
with me, enon: Canadian Club is my 

sy back home. So I’m mighty glad to find 





« “This grew from a dust speck. 3 “What a trophy we brought back! These clus- 


ters had taken 8 years to grow from seed to blossom, 
and orchids bloom only once a year. My guides packed 
the plant with tender care. Wild orchids are big busi- 
ness. They’re rushed by plane to florist shops and are 
usually sold within 16 hours after they're cut. 


that Canadian Club seems to be ‘at home’ wher- 
ever I travel...and that’s everywhere!” Why 
this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club is 
light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bour-. 
bon. You can stay with it all evening long... in 
cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. That’s 
what made Canadian Club the largest-selling 
imported whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


‘Canadian Cll 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blendec 


4 ‘You found a prize,’ 
said my friend, an orchid dealer. 
‘But I have a prize I wouldn’t 
trade for a dozen Odontoglossum 
grande. And he brought out a 
bottle of Canadian Club. 
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